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VERY ship has its reputation, and the 

+ Barafundle Bay was no exception. Some 
time after the Battle of the Atlantic she was put 
on the Gulf run, and it was always said that 
she never sailed without a full cargo. Other 
ships might put to sea with empty hold-space, 
or in ballast, but the Barafundle Bay always 
contrived to load to capacity. The ship with 
a full gut they called her with a touch of envy 
on the Liverpool Roads, since this reputation 
showed professional keenness as well as 
efficiency and persistence 

A ship’s reputation rises from her officers 
mainly, and the Barafundle Bay had two 
Captain Conningsby, the Master, and Ross, 
First Officer—-who together had nursed her 
over a quarter of a million ocean miles. Her 
reputation sprang from these, and jealously 
they guarded it. Yet on that torrid morning 
it looked, for once in a way, as though 
their unique record for cargo-carrying was to 
be broken 

As Conningsby stamped up the iron deck- 
ladder to the bridge he seemed in an evil mood. 
His whites were already dark with perspiration 
and his uniform cap was awry on his greying 
head. He stood for a moment frowning 
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blackly towards the wheelhouse, then turned 
as the First Officer crossed from the bridge- 
rail and saluted, saying: ‘Any luck, sir?’ 

Conningsby looked at Ross and compressed 
his lips. ‘The news we heard is quite true,’ 
he said. ‘They're shutting down. No more 
oil is to be loaded. I've tried everywhere 
the company agent, the dock officials, even 
the refinery itseif. They all say the same 
thing-—** No oil”’." 

‘A political business, | suppose,’ Ross said 
after a moment 

The Captain stamped and fumed. ‘Politics? 
Damn the politics! They tell me to load oil 
and I come to lo:.d oil. Now these fools say 
don’t load." He glared at the great storage- 
tanks by the side of the dock and pointed. 
‘Look at it. Millions of tons! What good 
is it doing there?’ He suddenly shrugged and 
turned away angrily. He was a simple, direct 
man, who had nothing but contempt for the 
intrigues of power politics 

Ross shrugged also, but coolly. Balanced 
on the balls of his feet, he watched the Captain 
go below. Then he turned back to the rail 
and frowned upwards at the bulk of the 
storage-tanks, brooding. 
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Yesterday they had stood up the Persian 
Gulf with the sea lying around them like 
plate-glass laid on a blue cloth. Flying-fish 
rose and flew downwind in trails of green 
spray. All around the world was hot and still. 
A man with enough imagination could see the 
ship's creaming wake extending all the way 
back to Colombo and beyond. The Bara- 
fundle Bay went about her job up the Gulf 
with confidence. 

But that was yesterday. This morning 
they'd taken on the pilot and come upriver to 
Abadan, running up through the browns and 
vivid greens of the delta, where the date- 
forests ran back to swamps in which it was 
said that the rare Iraqi lion still lurked. The 
ligris-Euphrates, the great twin river of the 
Near East, flowed dark under their keel. 
Finally, out of the flat lands ahead, came the 
sickly-sweet reek of the refinery. All that 
was this morning. But now it was midday. 
And the order was: ‘No oil’. 

Conningsby and Ross lunched together in 
moody silence. Afterwards, an _ Iranian 
official came aboard. He was dressed in a 
cream-coloured uniform with silver buttons. 
He was very polite. For a moment he seemed 
to fancy that Conningsby’s frown was 
directed at him personally, which it wasn't. 
His name, he said, was Fuchik. 


*l am very sorry, Captain,’ he said, accepting 


a chair. ‘It is frustrating, but it is a 
Government order. Being at sea, you will 
perhaps not have heard the latest news 
developments. The move is to nationalise the 
refinery, although—t is said that the Shah—’ 
He hesitated, shrugged. ‘But what does it 
matter? I'm afraid you will get no oil on this 
voyage. The staff have stopped work; the 
offices are closed; the place is at a standstill.’ 

‘Then I'll find somebody to start it up,’ 
Conningsby growled, the black hedge of his 
brows joined together. 

Fuchik moved uneasily. He was a plump 
man with a deep-brown skin, a slick clean 
skin, like a ripe plum. He looked from 
Conningsby to Ross with frank black eyes. 
*I should not advise that,’ he said evenly. ‘It 
is not safe ashore for Europeans. There are 
certain elements about—an atmosphere of evil. 
Look, and I show you.’ He heaved himself 
to his feet and went to one of the uncurtained 
ports. He pointed through. 

Looking through another port, Ross saw a 
cluster of native figures some distance away 
along the dockside. They appeared to be 
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painting a crude sign on a warchouse wall. 
*What does it say?’ he asked Fuchik, since 
the Arabic characters were meaningless to him. 
Conningsby, too, seemed curious. 

‘It says,’ explained Fuchik carefully, keep- 
ing am eye on their faces, ‘“ Foreigners must 
get out"’.’ 

From the look in his eye, they gathered that 
this was a polite translation. They turned 
back to the table, picking up their drinks. 
Fuchik apologised again at their wasted 
journey and after a few moments left. In the 
ensuing silence Conningsby grunted and said 
finally: ‘It looks as though we run back 
empty, Bill.’ 

‘It looks just like that, sir,’ Ross agreed. 


UT it didn’t work out that way at all, 

mainly because in the East you can never 
be sure. A man can rise at dawn and fall 
dead at midday with heatstroke. A religious 
festival can paralyse a labour force for days 
on end. The unexpected always keeps crop- 
ping up round the corner of the expected. A 
temperature of 110 in the shade makes 
everything run slightly off the rails, as you 
might expect. Tempers fray and work gets 
neglected. Things happen such as the First 
Officer of the Starbeck Point getting malaria 
bugs in his blood and being carted away to 
hospital within the hour. A small point like 
that switches events on to a new track. 

Ross knew Cannock of the Starbeck Point 
rather well. They were buddies, both having 
joined the Line in the same year. When 
Conningsby told him about Cannock’s 
malaria, therefore, it provoked him to feel 
something more than mere passing interest. 
Besides, the Starbeck Point was the Barafundle 
Bay's sister ship. 

‘That's going to leave the Starbeck short- 
handed if the Old Man wants to go ashore,’ 
Conningsby grunted thoughtfully. ‘Think 
we ought to look in?’ 

‘Where are they moored?’ 

Conningsby felt in his pocket and found the 
memo from the radio-operator. It said that 
the Starbeck Point was \ying to her cable 
half-a-mile off-river, waiting her chance to 
run up to the oiling-bays 

Ross squinted down over the bridge-rail at - 
the cutter bumping its fender against the 
ship's ladder. ‘I'll go and see how they're 
faring,’ he told Conningsby, adding: ‘It's a 
pleasure—never did like the stink of this place!’ 





Ten minutes later he was cruising downriver 
in the cutter with a two-lascar crew. 

It turned out that the Starbeck Point was 
lying offshore in the very throat of the Gulf. 
The water sparkled and shimmered around 
her in a sea of liquid aquamarine. Dark and 
red-streaked, she clung to her cable in watchful 
immobility, a grey haze of gas pluming from 
her orange stack. As the cutter ran under 
her counter, Ross saw Niclsen, the ship's 
master, standing at the head of the ladder 
waiting for him to go aboard. 

They exchanged a few words when Ross got 
on deck, and Nielsen, a small thick man with 
a fair beard, looked relieved. ‘Ross, is it? 
Old full-belly’s Number One? Well, by God, 
I'm very glad to see you, Mister. I think next 
time I run this ship single-handed and draw 
three times pay! First, the second-officer 
break an ankle. Then Number One get 
malaria. Why does this things happen 
always to me. Now I must go ashore and get 
a replacement officer. I can not sail this ship 
without some sleep. No, by God! It is 
against regulations.’ 

Ross grinned. ‘I'll guard the castle till 
you get back.” 

Nielsen nodded vigorously and turned to 
roar a torrent of orders towards the foredeck. 
Ross heard the creaking of falls as a crew 
swung out a boat and lowered it. Still 
shouting instructions, Nielsen went down the 
ladder to the boat, and Ross saw it foam out 
and curve away shorewards. 


HE Persian Gulf was flat calm as it 

always is in the greatest heat, just a 
violet mirror of motionless salt water. Ross 
wandered round the ship. Over the Starbeck's 
stern you could see fishes with horny jaws 
pecking at the barnacles or maybe swimming 
idly between the blades of the screw. The 
irrigated patches at the mouth of the river 
stood out in emerald blocks. It was late in 
the afternoon and hot enough to stun even a 
seasoned tropics veteran like Ross. Energy 
drained away through every gaping pore. It 
was too hot to be decent. 

The oiler came alongside when Ross had 
gone up to the bridge to stand in the wing and 
smoke a pipe. He watched as it inched in and 
tied up. Normally, the ship would have taken 
on fuel upriver, but Nielsen, it seemed, had 
already anticipated a curtailed journey with 
no cargo at the end and was making ready to 
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run back. In the circumstances it was prob- 
ably a wise move. In any case, it had nothing 
to do with Ross—-beyond seeing that the job 
was done properly. Leaning against the 
wind-dodger, he looked down over the rail 
and saw that the Starbeck’s crew, under their 
lascar headman, were managing the job well 
enough. 

The oiler was a steel tank manned by three 
or four natives and a bosun in a frayed duck 
cap who stood amidships listlessly reading off 
the gauges. In the stern, directly below Ross, 
were more natives, some leisurely stowing a 
steel cable, others perching idly on the after- 
rail. By now the pipes had been coupled and 
the feed-pump jarred as it drove oil deep in 
the steamer’s belly. It was too hot to do any- 
thing but watch. Too hot even to throw down 
a stern word to the youngster balancing 
precariously on the rail, although, Ross 
admitted to himself, he probably did it every 
day. He was a boy of ten or cleven, a small 
near-naked figure, who flashed a triumphal 
grin up to the bridge as he tight-walked the 
two-inch piping. But, like the pitcher at the 
well, he did his trick once too often. Almost 
by accident, it seemed, Ross noticed that he 
had vanished overside. 


For some moments Ross stared down. 


His pipe had gone out and he put it away. 
He drew a slow breath and leaned out the 


better to see. This was not swimming water, 
unless you were careless about losing arms 
and legs. The Gulf was a place of no return, 
a water-jungle stocked with squid, ray, and 
sea-snakes, sharks and barracuda. A child, 
down there, had an expectation of life of 
about two minutes. 

By now, movement rippled over the oiler. 
Men left their work and went to the rails. 
Someone shouted and the bosun closed the 
main feed-valve and looked around. Some- 
how the thick syrup of the hot sunshine had 
become curiously chilled, as though the oiler 
and the ship and the sea were but a stage 
backcloth for a sinister little drama only now 
being staged. With flashing vision, however, 
Ross saw that the true reality was what 
happened to the boy in the water. Nothing 
else counted very much. 

The boy had come up and was paddling on 
the surface, looking puzzled and shamefaced. 
Kicking out, he came under the oiler’s 
counter, but could get no grip on the curved 
black plates sharply studded with cutting 
barnacles. By ill-luck the bow-wave from a 
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passing steamer came in, sucking and pulling 
along the Starbeck Point's \ength. It carried 
the boy a dozen yards further out and a back- 
eddy, swirling in treacherously, ducked him 
under. When he came up again his face was 
strung with fear as he realised his peril in thus 
remaining in the sea. Madly he kicked once 
more towards the oiler and clawed in panic 
at the rising steel! wall. 

Ross saw the pictures in smooth sequence 
the falling boy, the flurried crew, and the calm 
evil sea that masked its ferocity behind a 
violet mask. He knew what the situation 
implied. He had seen many violent deaths 
along this coast, and to see another would be 
no novelty. Somehow he had never been 
able to adopt the fatalism of the natives. To 
say it was Allah's will seemed like passing the 
buck. In Ross’s view, Allah worked best 
when he had a bit of practical help. 

Ross now saw that the oiler crew were 
unable to find a line to lower, the cable 
cluttering the deck being useless for rescue 
purposes. Someone had already thrown the 
lifebelt, and it floated away on the current 
like a white-rimmed eye. Men shouted and 
arms waved in passionate frustration. Still 
no one had found a line. The bosun went 
aft and hung over the stern, cursing with 
involved Arabic blasphemies. A thin man 
with a white goatee beard knelt to face 
Mecca, praying. It was almost a classic 
example of incompetence. By now the boy 
was clinging to the plates over the screw, too 
terrified to move for fear of what he might 
meet in open water 

Looking outwards and knowing what he 
looked for, Ross saw something break water 
a hundred yards from the Starbeck’s bow and 
thirty yards to port. It broke gently, almost 
casually. It was polished and smooth like 
the jacket of a torpedo and black as patent- 
leather. Even as he watched, it sank, then 
rose again, gently still, but nearer, yet not 
near enough to be immediately dangerous. 
There was still time left--perhaps one full 
minute. Still time to break the shell of 
fatalism that was sealing the boy's doom. 
Yet when he looked, Ross was surprised and 
rather shocked to find that the oiler crew had 
scarcely moved from their original positions 
of reaction. The bosun was still swearing. 
The man with the goatee prayed. A group 
were hopefully beginning to knot together 
scraps of tarred rope—a ten-minute job. No 
one —that much was obvious— intended going 
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overside. Allah had the thing under control. 
Allah would take care of everything . . . 


ttn men invariably say that if they 
stopped to think they would never act; 
but this is seldom true. A brave man acts in 
spite of having thought, that being the main 
difference between valour and ordinary 
foothardiness. Before he hit the water, Ross 
had certainly been thinking, for he could 
think as quick as most when he chose. He 
had weighed the odds, measured the distances, 
and knew exactly what do to. He dived from 
the bridge shoecless and naked except for his 
singlet, and the tepid water gathered him in 
innocently like a pretty woman who holds a 
knife behind her back. He was in the water 
two minutes after the boy fell from the rail. 

He came up, swept the hair back from his 
eyes, and struck out all in one movement. A 
seaman, trained to command, he had his 
mind and body under perfect control. He 
drove forward, levering the water as though it 
were a solid, cleaving his fast passage in a 
race with death that must now be measured in 
seconds. 

The boy’s head showed under the curve of 
the oiler’s stern like a small brown coconut. 
As he swept past, Ross reached out, his big 
hand slipping on the kid’s shoulder, his 
fingers tightening and biting, snatching the 
boy along with him. They surged forward 
together, the boy clasped against the man’s 
chest like a toy, and in that instant Ross saw 
the shark as it came in and reached for them. 

It was a big shark even for those waters. 
It was eighteen feet long and weighed more 
than a ton. The four-foot gape of its jaws 
was wide enough to take a bullock. It came 
in with its pig-eyes fixed in a button stare and 
chopped at the white legs of the swimmer like 
a bass taking a flutter-bait. It was a trial 
chop, and the shark missed. Rolling again, 
it swung in and champed at Ross greedily. 

Ross had miscalculated. He realised that 
now. He'd imagined he would have time to 
get round the bow of the Starbeck and reach 
the ladder hanging over the starboard side of 
the ship. He knew now that this was im- 
possible. The shark had sheered in far faster 
than he'd thought it could. Now it was 
reaching for them. 

It needed a miracle to help him dodge the 
jaws, yet somehow he did dodge. The 
presence of the oiler may have made it uneasy, 





and at the last moment perhaps it hesitated. 
Ross kicked aside from it like a man vaulting 
a high wall, and he heard the thump and rasp 
as it ran its metallic hide over the oiler’s 
plates. The water rocked as it turned, and a 
flick of its tail caught him a blow like a wire 
flail. He felt his skin and flesh rip from kace 
to thigh. Then it was swinging out, turning, 
steadying itself for another attack. 

In such a critical pass a man can do one of 
two things—give way to panic, or use his 
brain. With a dogged courage, Ross refused 
to panic. On his own he might have dodged 
the shark again, but not with the boy. He 
knew he could not kick aside twice. It was 
getting wise. Next time it would not miss. 

As the shark ripped his leg and turned out, 
he saw that there was one escape route still 
left open. In the few seconds it took for the 
shark to turn and steady Ross was already 
moving to action. Since there was no going 
round the ship he must go under. It was as 
simple as that. 

Almost dislocating his left wrist, he managed 
to clamp a finger and thumb over the boy’s 
nose, hoping compassionately that the poor 
little devil had had the sense to take a chestful 
of air before he did so. They went down like 


swimmers in a nightmare, the surface seeming 


to hold them back magnetically. The water 
flowed cool and green over Ross's skin as he 
kicked for depth. The leg lacerated by the 
shark felt as if scalded and his eyes were full of 
bubbles blobbing from his singlet. Looking 
back once he saw the shark curve and turn as 
it snouted about, searching for them. The trail 
of blood lay in the water, luring it on. It 
would soon follow. 

Going under the oiler was easy, but the 
much deeper draught of the Starbeck made 
her seem as though rooted on the coral at 
the bottom. By now his head was as light 
and woozy as a drunk’'s, as he struggled down. 
There, the keel of the ship presented a menace 
in itself in the form of barnacles like broken 
bottle-tops. He touched twice, and for a 
dream-like space almost gave up, fancying 
himself to be impaled on the shellfish, with the 
race over and lost and no one giving a damn 
one way or the other. Yet the explosive desire 
to breathe drove him sluggishly on, and after 
a time, with the slow movements of a very 
sick man, he wobbled upwards through the 
lightening water. He was now beyond feeling, 
almost beyond thought. The boy, he decided 
ponderously, must be dead 
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Then the sun was hot on his head, and he 
was gulping, intoxicated with oxygen. He 
could see nothing. His ears were watery 
caves that told only of pressure. He felt sick 
and limp. His sense of touch had gone and 
his body registered only a dragging pain from 
his leg and a screaming cramp from the arm 
crooked round the boy's body. The gesticula- 
ting figures of the lascars in the pantry hatch 
were lost to him, and when they reached out 
with a long boathook he was unaware of it. 


GOOD thing never needs repeating, and 
when somebody said, ‘Swallow this,’ he 
took the glass and gargled the whisky down 
like a kid drinking pop. He was lying on his 
back in a canvas bridge-chair—probably the 
Captain’s chair. He felt pulped up and 
crushed. One car was still deaf. His leg 
gnawed agonisingly, and at the hip he could 
feel the clothy swathing of a tourniquet. The 
whisky mixed with salt in his stomach, and 
he belched; but he felt better. He looked up 
and saw an anxious-looking Nielsen. 
‘Better, is it?’ Nielsen asked, 
refilling the glass. 

Ross nodded. His lungs were starting to 
recover. Obviously he'd lost some blood 
that accounted for the hazy sensation-—and 
his leg felt bad. They'd fix all that up ashore, 
if it was worth fixing. But there was something 
else he needed to remember. The boy. Dead? 

Nielsen forestalled the question. ‘Bad,’ he 
said; ‘The young one very bad. The lascars 
try to make him breathe--you understand 
how it is—he was very small for such a thing 
Now you will drink this and I will finish the 
dressing on the leg and then I will go myself 
and see they make the boy breathe.’ 

Ross felt moved to protest. The salt and 
whisky didn't feel so good after all. He shook 
his head at the glass 

‘Drink, by God,’ Nielsen snarled, an 
anxious eye on the half-finished bandages. 

Ross drank. 

Back on the Barafundle Bay Conningsby 
averred that it was the oddest sight he'd seen 
in years. His First Officer came aboard on a 
stretcher, roaring drunk, in the middle of a 
crowd of cheering natives waving political 
flags. He might have been a Roman gladiator 
triumphantly leaving the arena, and 
Conningsby stared down from the bridge 
at him in disbelief. ‘That crap-barge the 
Barafundle,’ Ross was in process of declaiming 
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rapidly 
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‘This is it—old full-gut. Good 
old full-gut! Give me a drink somebody.’ 
The two orderlies carrying the stretcher 
grinned guardedly. As they carried him up 


raucously. 


the gangway, the crowd cheered, and Ross 
twisted on his couch and bowed pleasantly. 


Y the next morning Ross had recovered 

himself enough to hobble as far as the 
wardroom. His stitched leg felt tight and 
sore, but manageable. By rights he ought to 
be resting—-but what the hell! Going in, he 
found that Conningsby was talking to a 
visitor——-Fuchik. As he entered, they left off 
talking and FPuchik moved to fetch a chair. 
Conningsby poured Ross a drink, and for a 
moment there was a silence, until Fuchik 
said tentatively: ‘The boy recovered, Mr 
Ross. I called in to tell you. They have him 
in--what you call it?—the iron lung. Yes, he 
is much better. In the town there is much talk 
about the way you saved him. Everyone feels 
very happy. It was a great thing.’ 

‘Well, that’s fine,’ Ross said, feeling red 
and stupid. Talk about something else, he 
thought. Talk about oil 

Conningsby read the thought in his eyes 
and suppressed a smile. He said: ‘Mr 
Fuchik has a suggestion to make, Bill.’ 
Fuchik nodded, sat down and smoothed his 
cream uniform. ‘I have had certain instruc- 
tions about loading,’ he said. ‘But you must 
understand that much is left to my discretion. 
he situation is still very—fluid, | think is the 
word. You want a load, but I must be careful 
of helping. You understand? Law and order 
are holding by threads.” 

*Yes,’ Ross said impatiently. ‘So what?’ 
‘If you yourself could supervise oiling 
could show yourself on the dockside—I believe, 
I am sure, there would be no trouble. Every- 
one feels very pleased over the safety of this 
small boy. You appreciate the position? 
Take your cargo and good luck. It makes me 
very happy to help in this way. After all, it 

is a little matter.’ 

They sat quite still for a moment, then Ross 


slowly drained his glass and hauled himself 
up. He tried a few testing steps round the 
room and grunted. He could manage. 

Fuchik rose to go and held out his hand. 
*Thank you very much, Mr Ross,’ he said. 
‘I have seen many worse ambassadors. 
Good-bye—and gird your strength.’ 

Ross smiled crookedly and turned to the 
door. ‘The girding rests with God,’ he replied 
correctly enough, for he had been in those 
parts before. 

All three went out into the hot sunshine. 


N her way downriver three days later the 

Barafundle Bay passed a steamer with 

an orange stack still moodily anchored in the 

throat of the Gulf. Ross, who was on watch, 

sent a helio signal: ‘We'll be seeing you under 
the Liver bird.’ 

There was no reply, and for a time he 
thought his message had not been received. 
As the Starbeck sank below the bulge of the 
sea, however, an answer flashed back. ‘Down 
to her Plimsoll again,’ came the incredulous 
comment. ‘Now I see everything!’ 

Ross laughed. Poor old Nielsen! 

Yet it was not till years later, when Ross 
and Conningsby were sitting in a mercantile 
club in London, that the Gulf cropped up 
again in their talk. 

Conningsby threw over a copy of The Times, 
with a column headed: ‘Settlement Expected 
over Persian Oil.’ 

‘Remember Fuchik?’ he asked, suddenly 
curious. He really wanted to say: “Do you 
remember the boy and the shark,’ only there 
are some things you talk about obliquely. 
Such things, for instance, as personal bravery. 

Ross grunted, not rising to the bait. He 
said at length: ‘I used to like the Gulf run.’ 

They mused on that a minute. A waiter 
came over with their drinks. When he'd 
gone, Conningsby suggested softly: ‘Only 
next time no swimming, ch?’ 

*‘No swimming,’ Ross promised into his 
glass, but he thought—I only hope I'm not 
a liar. 


October First Story: Piga Sengi by J. R. Smeaton-Stuart. 





Our Forgotten Celtic Heritage 





NEIL 


ANY people are apt to think of Scotland, 

Wales, and Ireland as the cradle of 

Celtic civilisation. Such is far from being the 
case. 

When the Celts first appear in history—at 
any rate recognisably as Celts—-we find them, 
round about 800 s.c., in the region of south- 
west Germany and on the eve of those great 
migrations which, in the course of the next 
four or five hundred years, were to plant the 
seeds of Celtic civilisation from the mouth 
of the Danube to the shores of the Irish 

By the year 500 s.c. they had overflowed into 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and 
Spain, and powerful contingents had already 
reached the shores of Britain. 

A hundred years later they had crossed the 
Alps into Italy, routed a great Roman army 
and sacked Rome itself. In the 3rd century 
B.c. we find them establishing themselves 
strongly in the valley of the Danube, founding 
a kingdom in Thrace, and with an army of 
150,000 men carrying all before them until 
brought to a halt by the Greeks at the gates 
of Delphi. 

Pushing still farther east, they crossed the 
Bosphorus into Asia Minor, where many of 
them settled down to become the ‘foolish 
Galatians’ of St Paul. Seven hundred years 
later, when St Jerome visited Asia Minor to 
collect material for the first edition of the 
Vulgate, he found the people of Galatia still 
speaking the Celtic tongue which their fore- 
fathers had taken with them on their trek 
across Europe centuries before. 

The Greeks knew that the Celts had arrived 
on the west coast of Spain as carly as 500 
p.c.—Herodotus, Ephorus, Aristotle, and 
Pytheas all speak of them as being in Spain, 
and refer to the Danube as a river running 
through a Celtic country. 

The ancient itineraries of those pioneering 
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Celts are commemorated in constellations of 
placenames that spangle the map of Europe 
from the Black Sea to the shores of the At- 
lantic. According to Henri Hubert, the great 
French Celticist, western Germany is full of 
them, and in the Danube region ‘the map is 
dotted with a great number of Celtic names of 
towns and villages, some old, some formed 
later, even in the time of the Roman Empire.’ 
There is actually a region of Celtic names and 
sites running northward from the Danube 
along the Black Sea, and as one might expect 
they are to be found as far west as the Atlantic 
seaboard of Spain and as far east as Galatia 
in Asia Minor. They are, of course, very 
numerous in England. 

“The part played by the Celts in history,’ 
says Hubert, ‘was not political, for their 
political formations were unsound. But it 
was the part of civilisers . . . They were the 
middlemen who brought Greek civilisation to 
Central Europe, where they had not failed to 
propagate their own culture.’ 

Their love of learning earned for them the 
proud title of ‘torchbearers of learning’ in 
the ancient world, and ‘wiser than their 
neighbours’ was the tribute paid to them by 
the Roman poet Lucan. 

Professor W. J. Watson has pointed out that 
*Vergil and Catullus both belonged to districts 
which were thoroughly Celtic. Catullus 
certainly, and Vergil probably, bore Celtic 
names: the Celtic element in Vergil is strong 
and is also present in Catullus. Ausonius 
belonged to Western Gaul: Martial came 
from Spain.’ 


I is to the Celts that Europe owes the two 
great art cultures of Hallstatt and La Teéne. 
Of Hallstatt, the earlier of the two, S. E 
Wimbolt in his book Britain B.C. says: ‘In 
importance and splendour the Halistatt 
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civilisation, which shows clearly the transition 
from bronze to iron, transcends any other 
prehistoric European civilisation north of the 
Alps.’ 

By the year 500 n.c., mainly as a result of 
stimulating Mediterranean contacts, the cul- 
ture of Hallstatt had developed into that of 
La Téne—an exquisite expression of Celtic 
genius, which, although borrowing many of 
the conventions of Greek and Scythian art, 
succeeded in transforming these into some- 
thing inimitably its own. As _ Professor 
Christopher Hawkes puts it: ‘The orderly 
human spirit of classical taste fled before the 
free, flamboyant, visionary spirit which now 
inspired Celtic genius to yield at last one of the 
most masterly abstract arts which Europe 
has known.’ 

It was in Britain, however, which it did not 
reach until about 250 s.c., that La Téne was 
destined to attain its finest development. 
Amongst the newcomers who reached our 
shores about that time were two colonies who 
established themselves in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. More than any of their con- 
temporaries they were responsible for the 
growth of a British school of decorative art, 
which, according to Professor Hawkes, is one 
of the outstanding episodes in the story of our 
civilisation. 


It is against such a background, and only 
against such a background, that we can fully 


appreciate the glorious art of the later 
illuminated manuscripts as epitomised, for 
example, in the Book of Kells. ‘The Book of 
Kells,’ says Professor Westwood, ‘is the most 
astonishing book of the Four Gospels which 
exists in the world. How men could have 
had eyes and tools to work out the designs | 
am sure I, with all the skill and knowledge in 
such kind of work which I have been exercising 
for the past fifty years, cannot conceive. | 
know pretty well all the libraries in Europe 
where such books as this occur, but there is no 
such book in any of them. There is nothing 
like it in all the books which were written for 
Charlemagne and his successors.’ 

Margaret Stokes, an authority on such 
matters, writes: “No effort hitherto made to 
transcribe any one page of this book has the 
perfection of execution and rich harmony of 
colour which belongs to this wonderful book. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, as with the 
microscopic works of nature, the stronger the 
magnifying power brought to bear upon it, 
the more is this perfection seen.’ Speaking of 
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the Book of Armagh, Professor Westwood 
says: ‘In a space of about a quarter of an 
inch superficial I counted with a magnifying- 
glass no less than 158 interlacements of a 
slender ribbon pattern, formed of white lines 
edged with black ones.” 

No wonder Giraldus Cambrensis, writing 
in the 12th century, was moved to say: ‘One 
would be ready to pronounce the work with 
its endless variety of figures and brilliant 
colours and its interlaced ornament the work 
of angels and not of human skill.’ 


E Celtic metal-workers were equally 

famous, and the perfection of their art in 
enamel and gold work has been the wonder of 
the old, as well as of the modern, world. 

‘If there is an Englishman,’ writes H. V. 
Morton, ‘who believes that Gaelic Ireland 
was as savage as Anglo-Saxon England let 
him go to the “Gold Room” in Dublin and 
examine the beaten-gold torcs, the metal 
croziers, the shining lunula, the jewelled 
shrines, and the exquisite cups and vases, all 
stamped with a vigorous and stern convention 
as different from anything known to us as the 
art of Egypt differs from that of Greece.’ 

Referring to the metal-work of the Ardagh 
Chalice, the Tara Brooch (both Irish), and 
the Hunterston Brooch (found at West 
Kilbride in Ayrshire in 1830), George Bain, 
one of our foremost authorities on Celtic art, 
says it contains every form of metal craft of 
the most modern kinds except electroplating, 
and that no skilled modern craftsman could 
copy these works of art except by some 
process of electrotyping. 

An English writer who examined the Tara 
Brooch, and wrote an account of it, says that 
he found it difficult to conceive how any 
fingers could have made it, and that it looked 
more like the work of fairies than of a human 
artist. 


N the Book of Lindisfarne England possesses 

an example of Celtic illuminative art inferior 
only to that of the Book of Kells, and her 
museums contain many lovely specimens of 
Celtic jewellery and metal-work, including the 
famous enamelled bronze shield found in the 
Thames at Battersea, one of the masterpieces 
of prehistoric Celtic art. 

Although the whole body of Gaelic manu- 
scripts surviving in Scotland is very small, 





OUR FORGOTTEN CELTIC HERITAGE 


there are clear proofs that in earlier days 
Gaelic-speaking Scotland was famed for its 
learning. lona was at its zenith in the 7th 
century—the centre of a vast area of mission- 
ary activity, a renowned theological school, 
and a distinguished seat of learning. But 
between a.p. 794 and 806 the monastery was 
raided on three occasions by the Norse, who 
set fire to the buildings and, on one of their 
visits, slew sixty-eight members of the com- 
munity. It cannot be doubted that many 
priceless treasures perished in these raids, and 
the later thefts of documents by the English 
no doubt also accounted for the loss of many 
similar treasures. 

But in one field of Celtic art Scotland can 
at least hold her own. I refer to the achieve- 
ments of the school of sculptors who gave us 
the famous Pictish sculptured monuments 
as unique in their own way as the Irish 
manuscripts. 

The art of the Pictish stones closely re- 
sembles that of the manuscripts, with which, 
however, the ornamentation of bot’ the Irish 
and lonan stones shows little in common. 
‘The only true explanation,’ says George 
Bain, ‘is that the ornament of the Irish 


manuscripts is the offspring of the art of East 
Pictland of Scotland, where Christianity had 
found its way at least three hundred years 


before Columba was born.’ Dr J.J. Galbraith, 
another authority, supports Bain. ‘The broad 
conclusion,’ he says, ‘is that Christianity 
passed from Britain to Ireland and that 
Celtic art similarly originated in Scotland, 
passed to Ireland in its fully developed state, 
and there developed on lines of its own.’ 


ELTIC culture was many-sided. ‘After 

the decadence of Greece and Rome the 
Celts were the first of the European tribes to 
cultivate letters,’ says Nigel MacNeill in The 
Literature of the Highlanders. ‘While the 
Germans and the Northmen were yet roving 
heathens, the Gaels in Ireland and in Scotland 
had their seminaries of learning where litera- 
ture was loved and cherished. And from the 
colleges of Durrow and lona missionaries, 
whose well-trained minds and zealous hearts 
fitted them for their great undertaking, went 
forth to Christianise the people of England and 
the Teutonic tribes on the Continent. The 
extant manuscripts in Gaelic and Latin which 
came from their pens are monuments of their 
learning and piety, as well as of the reverence in 


which they were held by the people to whom 
they brought the light of the Christian truth. 
Some of these manuscripts now studied with 
such rich results by Continental Celtic scholars 
are to be found in certain of the great libraries 
on the Continent. In St Gall, Milan, Wiirz- 
burg, and Carlsruhe Zeuss found those 
Gaelic manuscripts on which he based his 
great work, the Grammatica Celtica, published 
in 1853." 

The nucleus of this great missionary 
activity was the church built by Ninian the 
Great at Whithorn towards the end of the 
4th century. ‘I delight,’ says Professor 
MacKinnon, ‘to turn to Candida Casa 
(Ninian'’s church on the Solway) as the site 
of our oldest university. Cainneach, Tigher- 
nac, and Eugenius, all of them founders of 
famous monasteries in their native Ireiand, 
were educated in its humble cloisters, and it 
is not too much to claim for those venerable 
ruins on the Solway that they gave birth to 
the intellectual and missionary inspiration 
which later on was to make Ireland the Greece 
of western Europe for several centuries.’ 

What they had borrowed earlier from the 
cultures of Greece and Rome the Celtic 
missionary-scholars, whose wanderings took 
them all over western Europe, returned in 
generous measure. 

‘The Celtic influence was great at the 
beginning of our literature,’ says Chambers's 
Cyclopedia of English Literature. ‘\t entered 
northern England from lona, where Columba, 
bringing with him and handing down the 
poetry and learning of Ireland, had set up his 
church and dwelling Oswald, King of 
Northumbria, who had been educated at 
lona, summoned the Celtic monks to convert 
his country in 634; and Oswiu, also trained at 
Ilona, extended the Irish influence until the 
whole of Northumbria received the faith, and 
set up a number of civilising monasteries on 
the Irish pattern . . . Meanwhile the Irish 
impulse penetrated into Mercia and East 
Anglia and the communication between 
Ireland and England was constant .. . The 
school at Canterbury in Theodore’s time was 
full of Irish scholars. Whole fleets of students 
passed between Wessex and Ireland.’ 

The Venerable Bede, whose crudition cast 
such a lustre over the monastery at Jarrow, 
was educated in Mayo, and there, in the 
Irish monasteries, where the best that native 
scholarship could offer was mingled with the 
choicest learning of the East, we find not only 
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Bede, but also Caedmon, and the equally 
famous Alcuin, who brought from the great 
school at York the learning of Northumbria 
to the service of Charlemagne. 

At the monastery of Whitby, founded by 
Aidan of lona on the bleak headland of the 
Northumbrian coast, Caedmon composed 
his ‘Paraphrase of the Scriptures’—the first 
English poem. 

“It was to the Irish pilgyims and monks in 
Continental monasteries in France and Italy 
that we owe the preservation of many of the 
classics which would otherwise have perished,’ 
says Nora Chadwick. ‘This love of learning 
is all the more remarkable when we think of 
the difficulties of the time, with France under 
a barbarian occupation, and England in 
process of the Anglo-Saxon invasions and 
settlements. Yet the great Irish monastic 
scholar saints have left the whole civilised 
world heavily in their debt for ever for their 
copying and preserving manuscripts of the 
greatest authors of the past and the foundation 
of the great Continental libraries and schools 
of learning, “ the very mention of which,” says 
Norden, “makes the heart of the classical 
scholar throb."’’ 


“TF I were asked,’ says Matthew Arnold, 


‘where English poetry got these three 
things, its turn for style, its turn for melan- 
choly, and its turn for natural magic, for catch- 
ing and rendering the charm of nature in a 
wonderfully near and vivid way, 1 should 
answer with some doubt that it gets much of 
its turn for style from a Celtic source; with 
less doubt, that it got much of its melancholy 
from a Celtic source; with no doubt at all that 
from a Celtic source it got nearly all its 
natural magic.’ 

According to John Richard Green, England 
would not have produced a Shakespeare but 
for the quickening infusion into its veins of 
the blood of Ossian's race. 

The romances in which the Normans 
delighted when they had taken root in France 
and England were based on old Celtic 
traditions. The Edda, one of the great Norse 
texts, was worked up in a district where 
Gaelic was a living language and Gaelic 
speakers lived side by side with Norse. * Both 
in quality and numbers,’ says Dr Stefanson, 
‘the Hebridean settlers in Iceland surpassed 
those who came from other parts of the West. 
These islands (Hebrides) were not only a 
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safe refuge to issue from for Vikings bent on 
gaining riches and renown in the neighbouring 
countries, but every hall of a Viking in them 
was a meeting-place where heathendom and 
Christianity jostled each other and where 
their advantages and disadvantages were 
discussed. Out of this crucible came Icelandic 
culture.’ 

According to William Power, the Celtic 
spirit has become less capable than ever of 
separation or definition for the simple reason 
that European literature at its highest is 
drenched with it. 

*The Celtic period is indeed the most 
romantic period in our history,’ says Nora 
Chadwick. ‘It is the period when poetry is 
most highly cultivated and held in highest 
reverence. It is the period of individualism 
and of dominating personalities—of great 
men who, in poetry and tradition, without 
the aid of printed propaganda, have handed 
on their names for 1500 years. It is an age of 
idealism, with a full intellectual and spiritual 
life marked by passionate love of liberty, love 
of homeland, hatred of foreign domination, 
despite the attractions of a higher standard 
of living and of material comfort . . . It is an 
age in which all the spiritual values to which 
we cling most passionately were born.’ 


S it not a strange thing, as Fiona Macleod 
has remarked, that a nation can hold 
within itself an ancient race standing for the 
lost, beautiful, mysterious world, can see it 
fading through the dim twilight, without heed 
to preserve that which might be preserved, 
without interest even in that which, once gone, 
cannot come again? 

Yet that is the position in Scotland to-day, 
and it is likely to remain the position until 
the teaching of Scottish history gets a fair deal 
in our schools and universities. In most 
countries the national language, literature, and 
history are the essential bases of general 
education, but so far as Scotland is concerned 
it can be said that undergraduates in Arts, 
from whom most secondary and primary 
teachers are drawn, can pass through our 
universities without being taught much about 
their own country. 

I can imagine nothing more likely to lead to 
a resurgent Scotland than that her people 
should turn for inspiration to their roots—to 
their history and traditions, which enshrine a 
truly glorious heritage. 





Aluminium’s Centenary 





G. L. 


HE story of aluminium opened just a 

hundred years ago at the Paris Exposition 
of 1855, when Professor St Claire Deville 
showed samples of the new silver-grey metal 
he had extracted from clay. It then cost £60 
a pound, and the first article made from it 
was a rattle for the child of Napoleon III. 
In the ten years that followed only ten tons 
of the metal was produced. Then, in 1866, 
a revolutionary new method of extracting 
aluminium from its oxide was patented, and 
from a mere trickle the flow increased to a 
silver flood. Marvellous properties were 
claimed for the new metal when it first 
appeared and charlatans did a roaring trade 
in aluminium rings for which amazing medi- 
cinal properties were claimed, boasting that 
they were more permanent than gold. To-day, 
the magic performed by aluminium is of a 
more practical but scarcely less fascinating 
kind. 


| ety in the form of foil only 
1/10th the thickness of a sheet of news- 
paper recently saved the life of an American 
railwayman badly scalded by steam from an 
exploding boiler. When he was carried into 
hospital, doctors rated his chances of survival 
as nil, 70 per cent of his body being burned. 
In a desperate effort to save the man it was 
decided to try out a new aluminium bandage 
then being developed by Dr Alfred W. Farmer 
of Toronto. The results were astonishing. In 
twenty minutes the patient was out of pain, 
and in twelve days he was out of bed—a record 
for such a severe case of burning. The alu- 
minium foil—similar in appearance to silver 
paper—acts like an artificial skin, sealing up 
the tissues and preventing the escape of body 
fluids that seep from burned surfaces. It also 
has an antiseptic action and thus helps to 
combat blood poisoning 


SHARMAN 


In the powdered form aluminium is showing 
great possibilities in the treatment of silicosis. 
Inhaled into the lungs, it covers the delicate 
tissues with a fine protective coating against 
the deadly rock dust, fine as flour, that is the 
cause of this dread disease. The same 
powder sprayed on to rayon, twill, cotton, 
or nylon has provided the textile industry 
with a fascinating new fabric-—milium. The 
fine particles of aluminium attached to the 
cloth act as tiny mirrors reflecting back much 
of the body’s warmth, thus making for greater 
comfort in winter. Tests have shown that 
quite a thin fabric treated with aluminium 
powder is equal in warmth to a blanket ten 
times as thick! Exactly the same principle 
used in reverse has resulted in the production 
of a fabric that reflects back the sun's heat, 
thus making it suitable for summer wear. 

This power of aluminium to reflect heat is 
now being put to use in the manufacture of 
flameproof clothing for fire-fighters, notably 
those engaged in fighting aircraft fires, where 
the blazing petrol often reaches 2700 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Encased in a fabric suit-—chem- 
ically treated so as to be non-combustible 
with an aluminium foil interlining reflecting 
up to 80 per cent of the heat, firemen have 
successfully tackled these infernos without 
injury. For the protection of workers’ hands 
exposed to intense heat, gloves consisting of 
aluminium-coated fabric between two layers 
of asbestos are now available. On test this 
glove proved capable of reflecting up to 
90 per cent of the radiated heat and workers 
were able to handle objects heated up to 
1200 degrees Fahrenheit without blisters. 


HEN during the recent war the Allied 
air offensive over Germany began to 
falter under the probing of enemy radar, the 
versatility of aluminium proved equal to the 
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occasion. Dropped from our bombers, in the 
form of long strips only 0008 of an inch thick, 
it proved a first-rate decoy for drawing off the 
enemy radar beams. This foil was so light 
that it drifted only very slowly to earth, 
giving a fifteen-minute ‘echo’ on the radar 
screens exactly similar to that of an aircraft, re- 
sulting in complete confusion to the defences. 

The fact that aluminium powder in the 
presence of special chemicals will burn with an 
intense heat in oxygen or air gave us the ther- 
mite or incendiary bomb, in which it sparked 
off the magnesium casing. Powdered alumi- 
nium was also similarly used in flares, pistol 
and ground signals, smoke-screens and rescue 
rockets. Casualties among aircraft and tank 
crews from bullets and shell splinters were on 
the upgrade until flak vests of overlapping 
aluminium alloy plates were introduced. This 
same material was used for the famous G.I. 
‘coal-scuttle’ helmet. Enormous quantities 
of aluminium went into aircraft construction 
and the well-known ‘Flying Fortress’ bomber 
contained over 50 tons of the metal. 

When emergency landing grounds for air- 
craft had to be constructed almost overnight, 
aluminium came to the rescue in the form of 
landing-mats of wire-mesh only half the weight 
of those made from steel wire and, as a result, 
more easily handled and transported. Alu- 
minium barbed-wire has also been made that 
is completely rustproof, and a reel of approxi- 
mately 500 yards weighs only 35 pounds as 
against 105 pounds for the old type of galvan- 
ised wire. 


ROM warfare aluminium can be switched 

with ease to the arts of peace and fine 
living. In the s.s. United States, the new 
53,330-ton flagship of the United States Lines, 
every inch of the enormous 600-foot super- 
structure is fabricated in aluminium—the larg- 
est single structure ever built in this metal. 
Smoke-stacks, decks, handrails, and radar 
masts are also made in aluminium, as are 
most of the interior fittings—even including 
the air-conditioned dog-kennels! Aluminium 
rivets to the number of 1,200,000 went to 
fit this mass of aluminium together. Alu- 
minium was also used for the twenty-four 
life-boats and the large number of life-rafts. 
The weight-saving resulting from this whole- 


sale use of aluminium has made the United 
States one of the fastest and most fireproof 
ships afloat to-day. Altogether, more than 
2000 tons of aluminium went into the building 
of this fine vessel. 

Less dramatic but no less useful is the role 
of aluminium in the kitchen. Used in the 
form of foil as a wrapping for foodstuffs it 
will preserve their freshness for as long as 
required. This prevents considerable wastage 
with cheese, corned beef, and other foods 
that tend to dry up on exposure to air. In 
addition, foil is self-sealing when folded, thus 
making possible the storing together of 
strongly-flavoured foods without fear of their 
contaminating cach other. Fruit twisted up 
in aluminium foil will keep indefinitely, the 
metal being impervious to moisture both from 
within and without. The same principle 
applied to cooking enables different vegetables 
to be cooked in the same pot without fear of 
mingling the flavours. 

Foil caps for milk-bottles are now coming 
into general use and are the most hygienic 
form of sealing known. Only 0025 of an 
inch thick, over 1000 can be made from a 
pound of aluminium. These caps are made 
and applied to the bottles in one operation 
by machine and are therefore untouched by 
hand, and because of their extreme thinness 
they can be folded into a perfectly leakproof 
seal. Over 2000 tons of aluminium a year 
go to the making of milk-bottle caps in 
Britain. 


S it safe to cook in aluminium pots and pans? 

This question, so often asked by the house- 
wife, seems to have been settled once for all 
by recent tests. These show that the unsightly 
stains that often form on cooking-pots of this 
metal are perfectly harmless and can easily 
be removed in most cases simply by cooking 
a different food in the vessel. In fact, it has 
been proved that aluminium has certain 
valuable antiseptic and bactericidal properties 
which may have a sterilising effect on the 
food. This is borne out by the fact that alu- 
minium is now widely used both in medicine 
and surgery, especially in the treatment of 
peptic ulcer, eczema, and burns. In fact, no 
poisonous compounds of aluminium have 
so far been discovered. 





Blackberry Stew 





JOANNA 


“VERY village has its characters. We 

- certainly have our fair share in Nether 
Withy. There's old Ben Waters, for instance, 
turned eighty, the most regular of the regulars 
of the ‘Dog and Partridge’, and Jesse Reed, 
the landlord for over thirty years, an authority 
on horses and the finest darts player to be 
found for many miles around; Alf Childs, 
too, the postman, who possesses green fingers 
and a stutter, and Tom Biggerstaff, who keeps 
the village store and boasts a wooden leg 
Several more I could easily mention, but 
one of the most remarkable, and certainly 
one of the most ancient, is old Martha 
Sowerbutts 

We've been neighbours for some time now, 
and so far I have not got into her bad books, 
a misfortune I believe several previous tenants 
of this cottage have had. She could tell you 
as much about the people of this village as 
they know themselves, except, of course, for 
‘they furriners’, as she calls anyone who has 
lived in Nether Withy for less than ten years, 
and she knows the history of most of the 
cottages and stories about them handed down 
for many a generation. But this afternoon I 
was to hear an amusing story from her that | 
had not heard before, and it was, for a change, 
about herself 


SIMONS 


WAS in my garden replanting my herb 

patch, when she hobbled from her back- 
door to tip a bucket of dirty water into the 
ditch that runs at the end of the garden 
*Roight proper a’ternoon,’ she croaked, 
‘roight proper a’ternoon te go out a-black- 
berryin’.” 

*May be,’ I answered, ramming the soil 
firmly round a root of tarragon, ‘but I've a 
lot to do in the garden now that autumn's 
here.” 

*Ye may ‘ave, but Oj reckon it's a roight 
proper a’ternoon te go a-blackberryin’,’ 
persisted 

‘I must get these plants in,’ | protested, 
‘or they won't 

‘Oi remembers,’ she began, and | knew it 
was useless trying to stop her, ‘Oi remembers 
when Oj were a young ‘un, "bout your age 
Oi'd a bin then, when Oj used allus te go a- 
pluckin’ at the ‘edges for blackberries, cobs, 
crabs. Not loike they young ‘uns these days, 
what wants everythin’ doin’ fer ‘em out o' a 
tin.’ She drew at the short-stemmed clay pipe 
she was so fond of, then spat among the 
Michaelmas daisies. ‘Oi were slim in them 
days, und sprightly--und Oj needed te be,’ 
she added with a chuckle. ‘Ah, Oi shall niver 
fergit the rare escape Oi ‘ad thet a’ternoon!' 
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She put down her empty bucket and | 
resigned myself to pulling weeds, for I knew 
it was hopeless to attempt to concentrate on 
my herb patch. 

“It were an a’ternoon jest like this ‘un, sunny 
but wi’ a nip in the air,’ she went on, pulling 
her grey shawl close around her ‘shoulders, 
‘und Oi thinks Oi'd go a-blackberryin’ te 
make Albert a pie fer ’is tea when "e come in. 
I ‘ad a pot o’ stew on the fire thet were doin’ 
nice, and could take care o’ itself loike, so Oi 
picks up me basket and sets out. 

‘Oi takes the path over Trowley stile and 
through Goldsmith's fields, und it weren't 
long afore Oi ‘ad the bottom o’ me basket 
covered wi’ berries. There's no other ‘edge 
in these parts loike they there ‘uns runnin’ 
aside Brooke Medder. Proper thick it were 
wi’ berries—the firm kind, full o° flavour, not 
them mashy sort what folks grows in cultivity. 
It were noice und peaceful out there, what wi’ 
the birds twitterin’ und Farmer Goldsmith's 
cows lowin’ across by the farm, waitin’ te go 
in fer milkin’. 

“Now moind, Oi niver were "un fer cows 
close to, loike. They allus seems to look at 


me sort o’ unfriendly und gives me a watery 
feelin’ in me stomach if Oi ‘as to pass by ‘em. 
But Oi knows Oi were safe from they creatures, 
fer it'd be an hour or more afore they were 


back in yon fields. Leastways, me basket were 
jest about three parts full up be now und Oj 
were thinkin’ te come ‘ome, when Oi sees "em. 
Musherooms! The field yonder, over the 
‘edge, were full o' ‘em.’ 

Old Martha turned her bucket upside down 
and slowly lowered her ample form to rest on 
its bent lower rim. Tugging at her shawl 
again, she continued. ‘Now Oj know’'d ‘ow 
old Goldsmith don't loike folks runnin’ over 
is fields pluckin’ musherooms. Proper mean 
about it ‘e were. You'd a thought 'e'd a- 
planted ‘em there ‘isself, not thet the good 
Lord in ‘is kindness ‘ad provided ‘em. But 
there were no ‘un about, so Oi says te meself: 
“You go und take your fill o’ they things, you 
knows ‘ow Albert loikes ‘em fried wi’ a bit o’ 
bacon cum Sunday mornin’.”” So Oi crawls 
up the bank und under thet wire Oi goes. 

*Oi were tempted all right. Them devilish 
things kept a-poppin’ up at me und Oi kept 
a-pickin’ at ‘em ‘til Oi wandered nigh inter 
the middle o’ the field und were close on the 
old copse thet used to stand there, afore 
young Francis Goldsmith ‘ad it rootled out 
wi’ all ‘is fancy ideas ‘bout clearin’ the 
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ground und all thet "umbug. Bein’ close te 
the copse set me te thinkin’ "bout trespassin’ 
und the loike, und Oi turns te go back the 
ways Oi ‘ad cum. But merciful ‘eavens! 
Me ‘air stood up und me ‘eart stood still. Oj 
couldn't go back, fer there, standin’ in me 
way o’ salvation, were Farmer Geldsmith’s 
bull, snortin’ as though ‘e were the devil ‘isself 
und pawin’ at the earth loike 'e wanted te dig 
me grave. 

‘Oi thought te throw meself to the ground, 
but didn’t fancy ‘avin’ ‘im pokin’ und sniffin’ 
at me. Oj looked fer a ‘ill te run down, 
‘aving ‘eard tell as if yer runs fast down’ill a 
bull can’t ketch up wi’ yer. But thet field were 
flat as me kitchen-table. 

‘Whether "e were proper puzzled or not, Oi 
dunno, but thet bull jest stood und stares on 
me, so Oi takes te me ‘eels und runs fer the 
copse, und as fast as Oi kin leg it. Then ‘e 
rushes und Oj jest manages te git meself 
pulled up into one o’ the trees afore 'e reaches 
fer me. 

*There we was. Thet monster at the 
bottom und me at the top o’ one o’ the thinnest 
trees the Lord ‘ad thought to grow in thet 
there copse. 


. ELL, Oi feels a bit o’ a fool loike, wi’ 

me ‘air ‘angin’ down in bundles und 
me skirt teared up te me knees, but Oi were 
out o” reach o’ thet varmint’s ‘orns und felt 
safe, und Oi'd taken me basket o’ blackberries 
along wi’ me. 

*The brute came towards the bottom o’ the 
tree und seemed te be goin’ te put ‘is shoulder 
te it te push it down. Thet scared me. Then 
‘e stopped und turned te sniffle at a bunch o’ 
blackberries growin’ at the foot o’ the tree. 
’E ate one, then another and another, munchin’ 
"em loike they was a tasty bit o’ cow-cake. 
This ‘e did til there was no more berries left 
near by. Then ‘e turned ‘is big ‘ead und 
cocked an eye up at me, und Oi ‘oped ‘ce 
didn’t remember ‘e'd thought te pushin’ the 
tree down te git me. 

*It were crampy up thet there tree, fer it 
weren't a big ‘un as Oi ‘ave said afore, und 
me legs felt bumped und bruised where Oi ‘ad 
‘em twisted round the trunk, und Oi ‘ad the 
twinges in me shoulders, ‘oidin’ on te a 
branch above, tryin’ te take a bit o’ the load 
off o’ ‘em. The toime seemed te go so slow. 
Thet brute wouldn't go. ‘E jest stood down 
there lookin’ et me, wi’ ‘is ‘orns pointin’ up te 





‘eaven, close on the side o’ the tree-trunk. It 
were then thet Oi thinks o’ me stew on the fire 
und me ‘usband. What'd ‘e do if there were 
no tea got ready fer ‘im when 'e gits ‘ome? 
So Oi ‘ollers out, as ‘ard as Oi can. Und Oj 
‘ollers agin, but no soul answers me calls fer 
"elp. 

*So Oi prays te the Lord te deliver me, und 
says thet Oi were sorry Oi ‘ad te talk te ‘im in 
such a position, but thet Oi couldn't git down 
on me knees und pray right then. Oi turns me 
eyes upwards und sought ‘is ‘elp, und ‘e must 
‘ave answered me, fer Oi were given to think 
loike. There above me, ‘angin’ on a bough, 
were me basket o’ blackberries——und thet 
there bull were fond o’ blackberries. 

*"Oldin’ me basket in one ‘and und ‘olding 
on te the tree loike a leech wi’ the other, Oi 
leans down und tipples the basket towards 
is ugly face, und Oi feels ‘is ‘ot breath on the 
back o’ me ‘and loike the steam comin’ out 0” 
me copper. "E sniffed at it und snorted, then 
"is long tongue curls round und into the 
basket und ‘e scoops out some o’ the berries, 
steps back a bit, und chews. 

‘Oi tipples the basket at ‘im agin und 
comes a little ways down the tree, und agin ‘e 
takes some berries, the juice drippin’ from ‘is 
mouth loike treacle. 

‘Feelin’ a bit bolder, Oi comes ferther down 
the tree und gives the basket te ‘im agin, und 
Oi reaches the ground, face te face wi’ ‘im 
wi’ nothin’ atwix us but me basket o’ berries 
me with me knees a-tremblin’ und me ‘eart 
a-bumpin’ loike the big drum cum féte days. 

“"E tossed ‘is ‘ead at me, but Oi quickly 
pushes the berries under ‘is nose. Then Oi 
steps away from the tree und ‘e follers. Oj 
takes another step und ‘e stretches out ‘is 
thick neck towards the basket. More steps, 
wi’ "is nose shoved among the berries, ‘til 
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we gits well out inter the field. Step be step 
we comes towards the gap Oj ‘ad gotten 
through from the path, ‘is ‘ead in und out o’ 
the basket, ‘is wet nose stained a dark- 
purplish colour. 

*The basket were nigh empty be now, und 
Oi wanted te run te the gap, but were a-feared 
te. But maybe them blackberry pips were 
gittin’ atween they bull's teeth, fer, thank 
‘eavens, ‘ec slowed up in ‘is eatin’ und Oi prayed 
thet the berries would last te keep ‘im in a 
sweet temper ‘til Oi'd reached safety. 

*Oi could feel thet there were only a few 
left jigglin’ about in the bottom o’ the basket, 
so Oj ‘astened me steps, und out o° the corner 
o”’ me eye Oi could see the gap wi’ the wire 
Oi'd ‘ave te git under te reach me salvation 
und Oi ‘oped ‘ard. 

“We reached it! Oi throws meself te the 
ground, und jest manages to roll meself under 
the wire und down the bank afore them 
terrible ‘orns were lowered to toss me. 

*But thet weren't the end o' it. Oji'd left 
me basket be'ind. Caught on one o’ ‘is ‘orns 
it were und danglin’ over one eye. ‘E stamped 
und roared und then rushed madly across the 
field, the basket cocked on one side o° ‘is ‘ead 
loike a Sunday bonnet, straight at Farmer 
Goldsmith, ‘oo ‘ad, no doubt, ‘eard that there 
were some’un in ‘is field a'ter ‘is musherooms, 
und ‘ad jest come over the stile te come und 
turn me out. 

*But Oi reckon it weren't me thet git turned 
out o’ thet field thet day, fer Oi sees old man 
Goldsmith leggin’ it back towards the stile as 
‘ard as ‘is short fat legs cun carry ‘im.’ 

Old Martha got up stiffly from her bucket 
and turned to go back into her kitchen. 
*"E got there all right, God rest ‘is soul,’ she 
said, ‘und Oi, Oi got me pocket full o’ 
musherooms.’ 


Settler’s Song 


Over the prairie the sunlight is gleaming, 
Cornfields are shining like carpets of gold, 
Down by the water the cattle stand dreaming, 
Here, in this new land, a young man grows old. 
Summers of sunshine, and winters of snow, 


Cloudless blue skies whilst we harvest the grain: 


Here lies our future, yet, dreaming, we know 
Bare broken moorland and skies grey with rain. 


Down by the water, when evening is falling, 
Dreaming of valleys and mountains of home, 
Over the prairie the night-birds are calling, 
Telling of lands from whose beauties we roam 
Yet, though we long for that far-distant land, 
Green sheltered valleys, and hills wild and high, 
Blue distant water and white shining sand, 
Here, on the prairie, we'll work and we'll die 


BARRY. 
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‘The ‘eight of an ‘oss is perfectly immaterial 
prowided 'e is 'igher be’ ind than before. Nothin’ 
is more pleasin’ to a traveller than the sensation 
of continually gettin’ forward; whereas the 
ridin’ of an ‘oss of the contrary make is like 
swarmin’ the bannisters, when though per'aps 
you really adwance you feel as if you was goin’ 
backwards.’ Mr Jorrocks. 


LL shows are pretty much alike, so I'll 
tell you something about the first one 
I took Missis to. 

Missis took our local agricultural show very 
seriously; it might have been Harringay at the 
least. She said: ‘One must support local 
effort’—as if | couldn't have taken a potty 
little show like that in my stride without all 
the fuss, but I think she gained confidence 
from the experience. My tail was practically 
bald from having the hairs pulled weeks 
beforehand, and | had to put a stop to it 
She has a friend who plucks her eyebrows 
with tweezers who ought to have been able to 
tell her how it hurts 

Looking back over the past year makes me 
realise how Missis has come on. When I 
first got her she showed a fondness for all 
sorts of trappings, such as fringed saddle- 
cloths and fly-whisks, and I wouldn't have put 
a fancy browband past her. Luckily, while I 
was wondering how to break her of it, her 
niece, who belongs to a pony club, came to see 
me and said: ‘Good Lord, Auntie, you can’t 
go about like that!" So off Missis went to a 
good saddler, and from all she brought back 
it cost Master a stiffish cheque, I fancy. She'd 
never lived in the real country before, and 
being so long out of England she had forgotten 
there is nothing worse than looking ‘ different’, 
or not in that way. 

It took her a long time to get the hang of a 
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double bridle, and I had some uncomfortable 
times while I was teaching her, and she still 
feels a bit undressed when we go out in just a 
snaffle. But we are passable now, and thank 
goodness she got a bowler-hat for the show. 
At her age all that hair and a velvet cap would 
have been too humiliating for me. She can 
put her spurs on right way up now without 
thinking about it, but they are only for show, 
as when she gets excited her heels are still apt 
to go anywhere. 

I was groomed to the last hair, and she 
practised plaiting hundreds of times, but I 
didn’t mind that, as I could doze. She got 
hold of some linseed, which was decent of 
her, and some black-market oats, which I 
enjoyed, and I had some nice quiet Saturdays 
while she went off to study what they did at 
other shows. 


E were in a dreadful class called * Best 
Hack or Hunter’—a bit of a comedown 
for me to be entered with sweet-peas and 
marrows. Then we entered in the hunter trial 
over a natural course (fairly) for horses that 
had been regularly hunted with the Barley- 
combe Harriers and to be ridden by a lady 
member 
1 was afraid she was too highly-strung for 
that sort of thing, besides being a bit long in 
the tooth, but she's plucky. They lose their 
speed when they get aged, and I was afraid 
we'd be up against some youngsters who 
would turn on the pace a bit more than she 
was accustomed to. But we were to get marks 
for conformation, manners, and so on, and 
I planned to take her along quietly and put up 
a creditable performance, so that she wouldn't 
be disappointed, instead of letting Aer plan 
something we could neither of us manage. 





A week before the show some friends came 
over to tea and she said she would give them 
‘a show’. She still talks a bit big and shows 
off when she's sure it's someone greener than 
herself. So out I was dragged on a hot after- 
noon—after tea, mind you, when we'd done a 
couple of hours in the morning. Still, noblesse 
oblige, and we did our show-ring stuff. I had 
to help her a lot in the dressage part, as she's 
still a bit hazy, and as I heard her say, * This is 
what is called a half pass to the right’, I 
started one, only to find she was using the aids 
for the left. They didn’t know enough to spot 
it, of course, so I kept right on with what I 
was doing and Missis changed legs quite 
neatly—practically a flying-change. 

Nobody spotted that I was disunited at the 
canter, either. I wanted to see if she would 
notice, but although she was being jolted all 
over the place, she never twigged. I think 
she must have wondered if I was going short, 
for we pulled up, but then she suggested ‘a 
few jumps’. I felt I had had enough, so I gave 
her a very sticky ride over the first two fences. 
There’s nothing like landing steeply on both 
forefeet to give a rider a jolt. If she thinks 
she’s good enough to ride in public, she must 
take the rough with the smooth, I thought. 
As I had foreseen, Missis didn’t enjoy it, and 
she said: ‘Poor old thing, I expect he's had 
enough.’ 

Of course, all three children had to have 
rides, but I didn't mind that, for they were 
only at the ‘sit on and be led’ stage. When 
they are as light as that, and aren't allowed 
to touch the reins, I don’t mind them bouncing 
about and enjoying themselves, and finally I 
had all three on my back at once, which they 
thought a huge joke. It's when they get older 
they need managing. While they are being 
broken, they are too busy staying on to play 
you up. 


ELL, the great day dawned, and luckily 

the show was almost at our door, so 
there was no long hack. It was a hot day, but 
we had a heavy shower in the night and I 
knew the going would be slippery. I had 
decided that Missis was too inexperienced to 
be left to her own devices, and our best hope 
was for me to take complete command, not 
too openly, if possible, and if she liked to 


pretend she'd manage it all, I'd let her have’ 


her way, provided she didn’t interfere at 
critical moments. I knew she would be much 
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too scared to argue with me once we got 
going, and prayed she'd just sit still and leave 
it all to me. 

The big shots don't bother about a little 
affair like ours, and I knew all the horses 
there. In our class there were cleven in 
all, of which half-a-dozen hadn't an earthly, 
but the other four were dangerous, and knew 
it. 

I felt quite young again as we stepped into 
the ring, like old times, and we walked 
sedately round, my neck arched and my lips 
just toying with the bit. I saw the judges 
glance at me and nod, so each time I passed 
them I gave them good value with the finest 
extended trot they had seen for a long time. 
We were called in third, which was creditable, 
and then the judges had a ride. They went on 
so long they were evidently enjoying them- 
selves, and I did my best to flatter them. We 
still stood third. After that came saddles off 
and running out in hand. Missis seemed shod 
a bit close, and went a little short, and then 
came the individual shows. 

Missis was nervous, as she's a bit hard of 
hearing and was afraid she wouldn't hear what 
the ring-steward said. She should have 
watched the first two instead of fiddling with 
her tie. Off we went, and I felt apprehensive, 
but all went well, or fairly well at first—strike 
off, figure of eight, half-pass, rein back; but 
in spite of all the schooling she had had, 
Missis misunderstood me when I meant right 
circle and she meant left--we'd always 
practised it to the right first—and we got in a 
muddle. It was only momentary, but it was 
spotted, and we were thanked and waved into 
fourth place. Not bad after all for a novice, 
and I was glad she was going to get a 
rosette. 

It was just midday, and as the prizes were 
handed out the local silver band struck up. 
One or two of the also-rans weren't used to 
the row and played up, but we old hands 
stood stock-still. As we cantered past the 
stand I tossed my head and gave a tiny frolic, 
and Missis almost swallowed her rosette 
with pride. She was really pleased, and we 
were photographed. I must say she looked 
very nice in her black coat, neat breeches, 
and top-boots. All I wanted was a drink, my 
lunch, and forty winks before the afternoon's 
exertions. I was dragged out for the parade, 
but it’s only once a year, unless Missis gets 
bitten with the showing mania, when she will 
have to be discouraged, or take Radiant. I'm 
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not going to have my whole summer's rest 
ruined just because she likes gallivanting 
around collecting cards. 


I was during the parade that | spotted the 

posts and flags. ‘Oh my girths and 
martingale,” I thought to myself, ‘a gym- 
khana!’ I hoped success wouldn't go to 
Missis'’s head and that she wouldn't want to 
go in for that as well. She had run up a bit 
light and wasn't fit enough or handy enough 
in my opinion. 

After the parade, Missis walked me round 
the course. She saw one or two of the others 
doing it, and Master said: ‘Agnes, hadn't you 
better see what it’s like? Why not ride and 
save your legs?’ So that was how I was able 
to get a look. There was nothing very 
formidable. I was sorry, as it meant that the 
times would be fast, and I would have pre- 
ferred something stiffer that needed a bit of 
cunning to slow down the speed-merchants. 
I was thankful that Missis weighs next to 
nothing, so that most of the others were 
giving us stones. Not that I was going to bust 
myself for a thing like that. It’s not worth 
taking chances and getting falls to win a tin 
cigarette-case. There was an _ in-and-out 
that should catch one or two out, I noticed. 
I was sorry Missis saw it, as | was afraid she 
might start clutching the reins, but it was more 
than halfway round, so I reckoned she ought 
to be a bit blown by then and have stopped 
catching hold. 

We were the last to go—a bit of luck, as I 
could see what we had to beat. One danger, a 
mare called Fiona, crashed at the in-and-out 
by rushing it, but there was an almost perfect 
round in a time we couldn't hope to beat by 
a horse called Prince William, who had won 
several point-to-points and never makes 
mistakes, and there were at least three more we 
had no chance of beating. Our best bet was 
safe and steady. 

We got off nice and quietly, with not a 
second wasted, and I settled Missis down 
before the first fence and slipped over it before 
she knew we were there. The next three were 
a felled tree, a small! ditch with a bank on the 
landing side, and a thorn fence. I strode 
along, not flat out, but nicely within myself. 
Missis was nervous and tried to interfere, but 
I took not the slightest notice of her tweaks 
and jabs, and she soon gave in. I had an 
anxious moment at the brook—some riders 
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hate water-——but I put on such a dash that we 
were both carried over, and although Missis 
came down on my back with a bump, I got 
her safely back into the saddle in the next few 
strides. The in-and-out was trappy, as I 
expected. It was downhill and slippery, but 
Missis had learned her lesson and stopped 
fighting the bit, and I must say we took it 
better than anyone else. 

Although I practically opened and shut the 
little hunting-gate for her, she was a bit blown 
and didn’t latch it until the second attempt, 
which iost us a valuable couple of seconds, 
and I think this must have upset her, for 
coming up the straight Missis lost her head 
and ur me! I make every allowance, but 
it was too much. Tired as I was, I upped 
with my quarters and shifted her well and 
truly, so that she lost a stirrup, and that was 
how she passed the post. Everyone roared 
with laughter, but they laughed with me and 
not at me, and it was just what was needed. If 
it hadn't been in the straight, I might have let 
it pass, but getting out her whip, in front of 
all those people who knew me, as if she had 
control of the situation when it was thanks 
to me she was there at all—I was determined 
to punish her in a way she wouldn't forget. 

Out of a field of eighteen we were placed 
seventh, which suited me well, for we had 
done well enough not to have damaged my 
reputation, but not so well, I hoped, that 
Missis would want to repeat the performance. 


HAT was the end, except, as they were 
short of entries, | was lent to the pony 


club niece for the gymkhana. She was a 
beautiful rider, quiet and gentle, yet she knew 
what she was doing as I quickly realised, and 
if we'd had some practice together we should 
have done better. I had got so used to 
managing Missis that I didn’t leave enough 
to her at first. 

Let me give you a couple of tips about 
gymkhanas. One, of course, is to practise 
until you can both do it in your sleep. The 
other is to size up your opponents and get 
into an easy heat —generally the last, because 
the beginners and the timid hang back, and 
it may not even be filled. If you have to meet 
your worst rivals, do it in the final, when they 
may be more tired than you, and gymkhanas 
are chancy things, so they may be out of it by 
then with a bit of luck. 

All we won was the V.C. race, where we 





had to gallop over some easy jumps, pick up 
@ partner, and race back over the fences with 
the two of them up. I stood stock-still while 
our pair mounted, and then took the fences 
at a racing-pace as if I had only one rider, and 
we flew home with lengths to spare. 

Missis was nearly crying with excitement. 
She had been singing my praises all day, and 
here it was proved. The whip episode was 
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forgiven and forgotten, and the day ended 
with a terrific blowout, in which Radiant 
participated, which was most unfair, as all 
he had done was to take Master to the show- 
ground and look on. 

Thank goodness that was in September, 
and there are no more shows for the season, 
and by next Missis will be a year older, and 
so will I. 


The Cinema’s Inventor 


The Centenary of William Friese-Greene 
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*TET'S go to the cinema to-night.’ Of the 

hundreds of thousands of people who 
will have said these words during the time it 
takes to read these pages, few will realise that 
they would not be lost in the spell of some 
dramatic play, or laughing at the lighter side 
of life as portrayed by those animated shadows, 
if it were not for the genius and tenacity of 
one man who was born a hundred years ago 
this month. 

He is William Friese-Greene, born at 
Bristol, 7th September 1855, the youngest of 
a family of seven. He was the son of James 
Green, a goldsmith, and was christened 
William Edward Green, but later, as ex- 
plained below, took the name of William 
Friese-Greene. 

The house in which Friese-Greene was born 
has generally been accepted as No. 69 College 
Street, but people going to this house-—the 
street is to be demolished and office buildings 
erected—look at the wrong building: the 
street has been renumbered twice since 1855. 
It has recently been established that the place 
of his birth is No. 12. It is the most handsome 
of the Georgian houses in the street and is in 
a perfect position for preservation as a source 
of interest to all visitors to Bristol. The struc- 
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ture is quite sound, but the exterior needs 
repair 

At the early age of 11 William became a 
foundation scholar at the famous bluecoat 
school, Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. 
On leaving school in 1869, he started 
a tough, badly-paid, seven-year apprentice- 
ship with a Bristol photographer named 
Maurice Guttenberg. So at a very tender age, 
Willie Green, as he then was, was already 
dabbling with cameras, plates, and prints. 

At the time there were not more than a 
hundred commercial photographers in the 
whole of England, and Guttenberg was by no 
means one of the best. So long as he could 
print an image of a befrilled Victorian lady 
and deliver it in good time, he was satisfied. 
But not so young William Green; he had 
other ideas. 

By the time he was 19 years old he was a 
better photographer than his master and rela- 
tions were getting somewhat strained. At this 
juncture also he met the dark, sensitive, ailing 
girl who later became his wife and the source 
of much of his inspiration. Victoria Mariana 
Helena Friese, aged 22, was the daughter of 
a Swiss baron who was related to a friend 
of Green. The couple were married at St 
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George's Church, Brandon Hill, Bristol, on 
24th March 1874. 

After his marriage Green left Guttenberg 
and opened his first studio, at 34 Gay Street, 
Bath. A year later he started another a few 
doors from Guttenberg’s place in Bristol 
only, Green called his ‘The Photographic 
Institute’, and to make it sound even more 
dignified he decided to adopt his wife’s name, 
Friese, and added the final ‘e’, for balance, 
to his own. In the next ten years much 
important research was done, some in 
association with J. A. R. Rudge. Rudge had 
perfected a kind of magic-lantern, which he 
called the ‘bio-phantoscope’. With Rudge, 
Friese-Greene improved on that, making 
another kind of slide, a glass disc, which pro- 
duced an even better illusion of movement 
when turned before the lens. 

In after years Friese-Greene liked to recall 
with amusement the first time he showed this 
device publicly. It was at a penny reading 
given at Bath. A girl was portrayed moving 
her eyes from left to right and smiling, and a 
portrait of Friese-Cireene himself gave a smirk 
and a wink. A woman in the audience refused 
to believe pictures could be made to move. 
Not until she had given them a sharp jab with 
her umbrella was she convinced they were 
not real heads protruding through holes in 
the sheet. 


RIESE-GREENE worked with Rudge for 
a year or so, until, his ambitions growing, 
he came to London, where he first opened a 
studio in New Bond Street, and a second 
venture at 92 Piccadilly in the mid-1880's. 


It is this Piccadilly address that ap- 
pears in the momentous British Provisional 
Patent No. 10,131 of 21st June 1889, which 
gave the world its first commercially practical 
cinema camera, and so moving pictures. 
There are still, however, many people who 
think Thomas Edison or the Lumiére brothers 
invented the first practical cinema camera 
and took the first moving pictures. The 
Lumiéres did not patent their projector till 
1895. Edison recorded in his diary that he 
did not begin to experiment with moving 
pictures till 1887, and only in 1890 did he feel 
that his experiments were sufficiently advanced 
to warrant a separate laboratory. But in the 
same month as Friese-Greene patented his 
camera he also wrote to Edison, who em- 
ployed a staff to test out every idea promising 
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profit, giving a detailed description of his 
camera and at the same time suggesting that 
his films might be combined with Edison's 
phonograph to make talking pictures. One 
of Edison's assistants wrote asking for fuller 
details of the camera, and Friese-Greene 
supplied drawings. He heard no more. Two 
years later there was a significant sequel when 
Edison patented, and marketed in America, 
but not in Britain, a cinema machine which 
he called a ‘kinetoscope’, and suit for in- 
fringement was brought when other manu- 
facturers marketed similar apparatus. 

A demonstration of moving pictures em- 
ploying the kinetoscope took place on 6th 
October 1889 at West Orange, New Jersey. 
But by then Friese-Greene’s patent had been 
on the files in London for nearly five months. 
The first kinetoscope to arrive in Britain was 
in 1893. 

To protect his patent Friese-Greene made 
his first and only visit to America in December 
1910, when he went to New York to defend 
his case in court. After a protracted hearing 
it was held by Chief Justice White, presiding 
in the United States Circuit Court, South 
District, that William Friese-Greene was the 
true inventor of the cinematograph camera 
and that it was he who had first devised a 
method of linking moving pictures with sound. 
Edison lost the case despite his efforts and 
denial of ever receiving Friese-Greene’s 
drawings. 

The films which proved Friese-Greene’s 
prior claim were some which he had taken in 
the late "80's, one of which depicted a street 
in Brighton. 


~RIESE-GREENE was a poor business 

man. There is little doubt that, properly 
handled, his ownership of the 1889 patent 
should have brought him a fortune, but in 
1891 he was declared bankrupt and committed 
to Brixton Prison—for contempt of court! 
When he came out, he began all over again 
in a Chelsea studio taken by his wife Helena, 
and run by her and her sisters. She paid her 
husband £2 a week while he continued with 
his experiments in a laboratory at the back. 
Such was her implicit faith in him. 

Here he worked on two other great pro- 
jects of his chequered career—-the making 
of stereoscopic moving pictures and the de- 
vising of a camera which would take films 
in natural colours. He patented the first 





stereoscopic projector in 1893. It was not 
very good—but even yet we have not got a 
good one. Most of all he wanted coloured 
cinematographic films. Our first colour films 
arrived commercially in the 1930's. Yet 
Friese-Greene took out a patent for a natural 
colour motion-picture camera in 1898, and 
according to newspaper reports of the day the 
colours were very good. 

But Friese-Greene was interested in many 
other fields besides cinematography. Through 
the years he took out, in all, more than seventy 
patents for, among other things, a new type 
of explosive, a twin airship, an aeroplane, 
which was patented long before Blériot flew 
the Channel, electrical recording-gear, am- 
meters, a process for preserving perishable 
articles, a new type of cigar-lighter, a method 
for printing designs on fabrics and one for 
controlling trains by wireless beam. Indeed, 
his brain was for ever active. 

His wife Helena always helped him and 
was ever ready with a kind word of encourage- 
ment when things went wrong. Her death in 
1895 was a great blow and subdued his in- 
spiration for some time, but, being a man of 
courage, he eventually overcame his mis- 
fortune. 

Two years later, at the age of 42, he fell in 
love again, this time with a young shop assist- 
ant, named Edith Harrison, who sold gloves 
in a London store. Some idea of his shyness 
can be gathered from the fact that shortly 
before his marriage his assistant discovered 
cighteen pairs of new gloves neatly placed in 
a drawer in the laboratory. The couple were 
married on 20th January 1897. 

So grimly expensive is inventing that by 
1903 ill-fortune visited again by way of bank- 
ruptcy, and Friese-Greene served a short 
sentence of imprisonment at Wormwood 
Scrubs for borrowing money while still an 
undischarged bankrupt. He never knew how 
to manage money. As soon as he had some, 
he immediately spent it on the development 
of some new machine or laboratory equip- 
ment. He was hardly ever out of debt. 


[T)' IRING the First World War the making 
of films in Europe had almost ceased, 
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while American pictures flooded the world. 
When the war ended, the British film industry 
was in a chaotic condition, unable to regain 
the Continental and trans-Atlantic markets. 
And despite efforts to come to some agree- 
ment, the people in the cinema trade could 
not do so. Things had come to such a pass 
that on Sth May 1921 a meeting was called 
at the Connaught Rooms in London of all 
those in the British film industry. This was 
to decide whether or not it was worth while 
continuing the struggle. When the meeting 
seemed about to break up in disorder, a grey- 
haired, stooping, shabbily-dressed man of 
sixty-five rose and pleaded passionately for the 
continuance of a cinema industry in Britain. 

He was William Friese-Greene, and he was 
still fighting for his beloved films. His words 
carried such burning sincerity that the British 
film business was rescued from probable 
extinction. 

As the elderly speaker resumed his chair, 
he was weeping, and buried his head in his 
hands, his shoulders shaking. And then 
suddenly he became very still. He was dead 
He died quietly and simply, just as he had 
lived. The cause was hemorrhage of the 
brain, due to a lifetime of overwork, worry, 
and hardship. 

On search being made of his pockets, the 
only articles found were a drawing of a colour- 
filter—he had pawned his watch to pay for 
it on his way to the Connaught Rooms—a 
crumpled and torn handkerchief, wet with 
tears, and a well-worn leather purse contain- 
ing one shilling and tenpence—at that time 
just sufficient to pay for a seat in a cinema. 
That was all Friese-Greene possessed in the 
world. 

He was buried in Highgate Cemetery, on 
North London's heights. Over his grave is a 
headstone designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens and 
bought by public subscription. It bears this 
simple inscription: 


WILLIAM FRIESE-GREENE 
The Inventor of Cinematography 
His genius bestowed upon humanity the 
boon of commercial cinematography, 
of which he was the first inventor and 
patentee. 





Life Begins To-morrow 





C. B. 


“RAULEIN BUSCH regarded the soiled 
and untidy copybook laid before her, a 
book over which a multitude of flies seemed to 
have crawled, leaving feeble indigo trails. 
“Thy guardian angel, Klaus, would not like 
this,” she remarked dispassionately. Klaus, 
small, fair, stolid in his white shirt and worn 
leather breeches, cast her a glance in which 
contempt for his angel guardian and indiffer- 
ence to earthly punishment were nicely 
blended, and shuffled his feet without answer- 
ing. The class awaited the outcome hopefully. 
Klaus was a frequent and unrepentant sinner. 
Friulein Busch reflected, not for the first 
time, that a successful teacher required to 
combine the qualities of a lion-tamer with 
those of a hypnotist, and, choosing a reason- 
ably-clean page of the book, she began to 
write out the phrases which should occupy 
Klaus while the others went out for their 
mid-morning break. 

The clock ticked punctiliously in the large 
bare room. The pile of classbooks on the 
end of the desk mounted steadily. Fraulein 
Busch suppressed an inward sigh. There 
would be a full evening of corrections to do, 
and Thursday was the night on which the 
Kurpark orchestra gave a Beethoven recital. 
She had hoped to hear it, sitting in the discreet 
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shade of the lindens, and catching a glimpse 
of the second violin There was, after all, 
nothing reprehensible in watching one’s 
brother-in-law play—it was a_ suitable 
tribute... 

Outside, sunshine illumined the high- 
pitched roofs of the l6th-century houses, 
slanting here and there on the pink- or white- 
washed walls, to pick out the gleam of the 
carved and gilded beams over the front 
entries, piously recording in their inscriptions 
the names of the builder and his wife and the 
years in which the building was begun and 
finished. Above the small-paned windows of 
greenish glass the doves cooed and cradled in 
the latticed shuttering of the top storeys, and 
the dust of a dry season lay thick on the leaves 
of the tree planted by each doorway. Grand- 
mothers, enjoying the privileged leisure of 
old-age, sat here and there in the entrances, 
on rush-seated chairs, their ample laps filled 
with babies or needlework, and bulifinches, 
their cages suspended on hooks where drying 
beans made uncomfortable neighbours, shrilled 
a prisoner's welcome to the outside world 

Beyond the closeness of the streets lay the 
Kurpark. From her classroom window 
Friulein Busch could see the mid-19th- 
century solid buildings, each covering a 





different medicinal spring, each staffed by a 
cohort of massive matrons in white overalls 
who drew glasses of sparkling but ill-tasting 
water from the springs in the entrance-halls, 
slapped clay packs on to rheumatic limbs, 
filled pinewood bath-tubs with foam, aerated 
waters, or the brown turgidity of the deepest 
spring of all, in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions presented by the kur patients. 
On the flowered-walks outside, limp figures, 
exhausted by the nature of the treatments, 
sank into metai armchairs, awaiting the arrival 
of the waiters with the long menu-lists, which 
trailed their extent over cighteen inches of 
paper. Those whose palates had been out- 
raged by the flavour of the medicinal waters 
were only too anxious to inspect the list of 
confectionery, or even, gaining a little strength, 
to seek the indoor café, where a counter of 
cakes showed how far indeed behind them 
lay the days of post-war austerity. Here were 
Mocha tarts, chocolate and apple tarts, 
pastries of fruit, of honey, of nuts, each 
freighted with its blanched capping of whipped 
cream, and each to be appreciated in the 
grateful silence and cleanliness of the café 
terrace, for did not a notice, figuring the 
features of a depressed-looking dachshund, 
announce that ‘Here with pleasure are not 
dogs seen.’ Those with a recollection of pre- 


war holidays abroad remarked how pleasing 
was the turn of phrase compared with the 


coarse brevity of notices in England: ‘No 
dogs allowed.’ To say a dog was not with 
pleasure viewed meant, of course, the same 
thing, but the choice of words did credit to the 
German spirit. So said the readers. 

The Kurpark orchestra inhabited a shell- 
shaped bandstand in the centre of the grounds, 
discoursing music in strict accordance with 
the orders of the Stadtdirektor—-Monday, 
Mendelssohn, since he was no longer under a 
racial ban; Tuesday, Chopin; Wednesday, 
being the day on which the excursion coaches 
brought in the peasantry in their red cloth 
skirts and conical bonnets, folk-songs; 
Thursday, Beethoven, with coloured illumina- 
tions in the flower-beds and fountains. There 
was no possible departure from the established 
ritual, and any interpolation would have 
been as much resented by the audience as by 
the players. 


*AR from any industrial centre, the little spa 
had lived the war years almost unheed- 
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ingly. True, there had been a liberal em- 
ployment of slave labour, and in the first 
years of the Allied occupation there had been 
fifteen crosses erected on the town square, 
marking fifteen graves, past which the local 
inhabitants went each day on their lawful 
occasions, with faces void of all expression 
They did not avert their eyes, nor did they 
show any emotion. Indifference? A cloak- 
ing of embarrassment? It was impossible to 
Say, just as it was impossible to ascertain in 
full the names of the fifteen dead. They had 
been Russians, whom the local Chief of Police 
had employed on certain unspecified labours, 
and he had shot them himself the day before 
the Allied tanks entered the town. Sooner 
than reveal either their work, or the motive 
for their murder, he had shot himself as well 
when the order for his arrest came through. 
The Russians were reburied now, in the far 
corner of the town cemetery, and tablets on 
the graves marked them as unknown, their 
sufferings as forgotten as the distant villages 
on the wind-blown steppes from which they 
had come, flotsam on the main tide of war. 

But apart from such uncomfortable 
incidents, and the presence among the lowest- 
paid employees of East Prussian refugees, to 
whom the most sparing of welcomes had been 
meted out, the war had not given any major 
inconvenience. So settled, in fact, were the 
townsfolk that there was a certain sense 
of annoyance when ex-servicemen, claiming 
some right of residence, had come back in 
their numbers, shabby, embittered, unem- 
ployed, bringing with them, heaven knew 
from where, families who had to be fitted 
into already limited housing 

Not all, however, had been wholly un- 
welcome. Friulein Busch, as a _ trained 
teacher, had obtained employment on the 
instant, for teachers were at a premium, 
and her sister had, from holding the 
humble position of housekeeper in a guest- 
house, so managed that nine years after the 
war's end she now ran one of her own, with 
all the modern comforts—running water, and 
the five good meals a day summer visitors 
required. Occupying the topmost room under 
the roof of that same guesthouse, one whose 
steepness of approach in stairways precluded 
its ever being let, Friulein Busch wondered 
how Irmingarde had done it. She was, by 
Teutonic standards, nothing very commend- 
able as a cook, and her temper, though con- 
trolled, certainly existed, while she retained a 
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bitter sense of past glories, of the days when 
she was a colonel's wife, ‘ Frau Oberst’, with all 
the prestige that carried among a military- 
minded people. 


HE topmost room had all that pinched 
neatness proper to spinster teachers who 
live with their relations. Friulein Busch sat 
on a hard upright chair and corrected books 
with the mechanical neatness of one who 
knows what a child’s mistakes will be almost 
before the child sets them down. Occasionally 
she glanced up to check the time. The 
narrow mirror on the chest-of-drawers showed 
her a reflection so familiar as to pass un- 
remarked—the starched shirt-blouse, the trim 
waistbelt, the skirt of suitable, but not fashion- 
able, length covering her substantial calves. 

She had put up, here and there, those 
unsubstantial souvenirs by which the in- 
habitants of bed-sitting-rooms try to soften 
their impersonal furnishing—red flannel 
pennants, recalling long-past holidays in the 
Swiss Alps; snapshots in heavily-carved 
wood frames; coloured faience plaques of 
German sports meetings; and a solitary gilt 
frame, which showed an officer in full-dress 
uniform, with his wife. A much younger 
Irmingarde, and Hermann—Hermann hand- 
some with that hard decision which is the 
stamp of Germanic good-looks, his peaked 
cap at an arrogantly-becoming angle, his 
decorations aglitter, his hand resting lightly 
on his sword. It would have taken a keener 
eye than that of the casual observer to discern 
the present-day features of Herr (late Colonel) 
Bittenfreier in the portrait, but time’s paint- 
brush is a gifted one. A touch here, a line 
there, an economy of means, almost Chinese 
in its expression, and your young warrior 
becomes a noble ruin, handsome still, but 
equally surely decrepit. 

Fraulein Busch had other pictures of her 
brother-in-law, for they had corresponded 
throughout the war, or rather, she had 
written regularly, and received intermittent 
replies, and snapshots in which the officer of 
the portrait was in the everyday soiling of 
battledress. She had not got the snapshots 
on view. They lived in a little wallet, and she 
doubted whether Hermann remembered them 
or Irmingarde knew of their existence. In 
any case, she would not have shown these 
tokens of victorious campaigns to Hermann 
now. Of what good to rake over the past? It 
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was enough to find energy to get through the 
present... 


N the drawing-room, three floors below 

her sister, Frau Bittenfreier placed her 
shoes neatly side by side and hoisted her feet 
on to the plush sofa. Adjusting the cushions 
behind her head, she surveyed the room with 
satisfaction. The line of cacti in their scrubbed 
pots was mathematically accurate, the house- 
maid had placed freshly-laundered crochet- 
mats on the tops of the radiators, the purple 
glass shades of the chandelier had been 
polished. All was as it should be. Yes 
she swept a keen glance along the floor—even 
the carpet fringes had been combed out. A 
good housewife could relax. She relaxed, 
drawing the deep regular breaths advised by 
her doctor. It would be another half-hour 
before the clock struck. Hannalore was still 
upstairs at her books, correcting and revising. 
When the clock struck she would order a tray 
of coffee and call her down. Poor Hannalore, 
she relied so strongly on her sister's affection, 
her emotions had so little outlet, she was a 
true spinning maiden. In meditating this, Frau 
Bittenfreier did not omit the soft feelings she 
knew her sister to cherish towards Hermann, 
but, sure as she was of their existence, she 
was equally sure that they were one-sided, and 
that Hermann, her good and loyal Hermann, 
had no room in his heart save for his wife. 
Had not she had this certitude, Hannalore 
would not be a member of the household. 

The front-door clicked and heavy footsteps 
ascended to the first-floor. That would be 
Herr Professor Shlick, who had a permanent 
tenancy of the best front room. Only the 
Wisselheims were still out then, but the 
Thursday concert was always a long one, and 
she could not expect their, or Hermann’s, 
return yet awhile. That she should ever have 
come to keeping a guesthouse! Frau Bitten- 
freier drew a sigh which strained her corseting, 
a sign not so much of regret as of sheer in- 
credulity at the absurd whirligig of time and 
circumstance. Who would have thought, in 
the days when she was a lieutenant’s young 
wife, and still less in the days when she had 
been a colonel's wife, that this would be the 
outcome. There had been the long even 
years, posted from place to place, the steps of 
promotion being climbed slowly—Hermann 
was no racer-——but surely, until the outbreak 
of a war which had given him his colonelcy, 





and they had mingled, quietly as befitted their 
Station, but none the less mingled, with the 
great ones. She closed her eyes for a mornent 
to live over again that reception at which 
Oberst and Frau Oberst Bittenfreier had been 
held in conversation by no less a person than 
Reichsmarschall Goring himself. . . And then 

. and then ... Well, then there were 
memories on which one did not wish to dwell. 
Defeat, collapse, a demoralised Hermann, a 
hysterical Hannalore who threatened to drown 
herself at her country’s downfall—and what 
good would that have done to anyone, Frau 
Bittenfreier wondered—the migration to this 
little town, and herself taking the only job 
open to a woman of her years, as a house- 
keeper. It was better not to think back on to 
that. Better, far better, to dwell on the present 
achievements, on the rocklike stability of 
being wife to a good husband. 

How beautiful were the actions of a 
husband! Hermann did good by stealth, 
letting not his right hand know what his left 
hand gave-—still less letting his wife know. 
Frau Bittenfreier touched her eyes with her 
handkerchief. More than one distressed ex- 
serviceman had of recent years found where 
they lived and had called on them for help 
help which had not been available, for one 
had a struggle to keep one’s own head above 
water, without supporting the chins of other 
strugglers. Hermann had preserved a perfect 
impassivity in the face of the most piteous 
pleas for aid, and no hospitality, no shelter, 
had ever been offered. While approving his 
single-mindedness, his Irmingarde had felt 
an occasional twinge, not of compunction but 
of embarrassment, for it cut into one’s pride 
that a former colonel should be powerless to 
help a former sergeant. But when the colonel 
had been reduced to the humiliating necessity 
of taking a job in an orchestra, how could 
there be any question of helping hands? 

But recently there had been a change. 
Hermann had spent much time away, time 
not required by his professional duties; and 
when she had, with proper anxiety, com- 
mented on this, he had told her he was now in 
a position to help others, and since the subjects 
he helped were not often in a fit state to be 
presented to his wife, he met them outside. 


He had made certain small retrenchments and: 


economies, which, she felt sure, indicated a 
corresponding generosity elsewhere. And 
more, had not some of his clothes vanished 
from his wardrobe, and vanished not to re- 
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appear? She had been on the point of making 
not only inquiry but also strong protest over 
this, when she had suddenly realised that her 
spouse must be aiding some case of need with 
clothing, and tears of emotion filled her eyes 
as she thought of Hermann, no longer young, 
no longer thin, no longer the possessor of 
many small luxuries which he had thought 
necessities in better days, depriving himself of 
his good grey sporting suit in order to place 
it on another's back. 

And soon, quite soon, he would be at 
liberty to do much more, for the guesthouse 
had done considerably better than she had let 
him, or Hannalore, know. Only a few of the 
accounts ever met their eyes, and by the most 
careful economising she was within sight of her 
goal, of the day on which she could tell 
Hermann that public violin-playing could 
cease, that he could enjoy a secure and 
honourable retirement, the dignified existence 
of an ex-officer who had always done his duty. 
A few months, just the tail-end of the season, 
should, she calculated, see the target reached, 
and then—a wonderful announcement, a 
surprised and grateful Hermann, and a future 
of almost cloudless enjoyment. 

As the clock chimed and Frau Bittenfreier 
levered herself up to pull the bell and order 
the coffee, she wondered whether it would be 
possible, the end once achieved, to suggest to 
Hannalore that she take up a resident teach- 
ing post. She and Hermann had, after all, 
seen more than two-thirds of their lives go by, 
and had only limited to-morrows to look 
forward to. It would be nice to enjoy them as 
a pair rather than asa trio... 


*RAULEIN BUSCH slapped to the last of 
the copybooks and rose stiffly from her 


chair. Klaus, burning with resentment at 
yet another punishment, had executed his 
work even more imperfectly than was usual 
with him—and that was saying much. She 
tried to put the school out of her mind as she 
washed her face and tidied her hair, pre- 
paratory to going downstairs. It was far too 
late to think of the concert, which must be 
almost over, and in all honesty she must admit 
to herself that coffee would be more acceptable 
than music by now. Irmingarde would have 
some ready, and more when Hermann 
returned. Poking the last hairpin into place, 
she wondered just how much enjoyment 
Hermann got out of the last hour of the even- 
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ing, in his own home. With a lifetime's 
knowledge of her ways, it seemed to her that 
her sister had a narrow spirit, and a still 
narrower mind. The quality of liver sausage, 
the cost of electricity, her own blood-pressure, 
her dislike of the Stadtdirektor—such were the 
minutia that made up her life. Even as a child 
... Fraulein Busch thought back to that distant 
childhood—the pleasant villa in a suburb of 
Hanover, the indulgent parents, two little 
girls with blonde plaits playing in the winter- 
garden of that villa, and Irmingarde’s insist- 
ence that the toy or ball should be hers, an 
insistence so firm, so single-minded, so 
tenacious that in the end it always wore down 
opposition. Hannalore invariably ceded the 
desired object, not without tears. Invariably 

‘Il ceded Hermann,’ thought Fraulein 
Busch to herself, ‘and with him a future as a 
married woman,’ for it had been plain enough 
in the early days that the young under- 
lieutenant was equally pleased whether he 
squired Irmingarde Busch or Hannalore 
Busch. It was Irmingarde who had placed a 
possessive label on him before the slower and 
shyer Hannalore had managed to formulate, 
much less fight for, her affections. And what 
had Hermann got out of his marriage? Thirty 
years of commentary on the variations in the 
quality of liver sausage. 

Hannalore had often wished to leave, but 
apart from a unity in misfortune, a financial 
unity forced on them by circumstance, she 
had the sentiment that Hermann was glad of 
her presence, that he found a certain refresh- 
ment, could one say, in an occasional talk 
with her. The bitterness of the days when she 
had viewed him as a lover filched from her 
before he could become so were past, but he 
still had a place in her heart which could not 
otherwise be filled. She sighed and opened 
the door to do down. 


| ERR (formerly Oberst) Bittenfreier sat 

at a table on the outer edge of the 
Kurpark terrace, enjoying the single gratuitous 
glass of beer the management handed out to 
its employees at the close of the evening's 


work. The main lights were turned off, the 
waiters were ranging the chairs preparatory 
to shutting down, and the last of the audience 
had left thetr seats and taken their homeward 


way along the darkened paths of the gardens. 

It had been a very successful concert 
Propping his feet on the bar of the chair in 
front, Herr Bittenfreier reflected that even at 
sixty life could present one with both charms 
and pleasures. An ex-colonel of ordnance 
would, admittedly, have sunk to the gutter 
socially, in the pre-war years, had he on re- 
tirement become second violin in a kursaal 
orchestra, but beggars cannot be choosers, and 
from being the out-at-elbows representative of 
a defeated army he had now—he fingered the 
contract in his pocket with appreciation— 
acquired a first violin’s position at a spa two 
hundred miles off, and he would be com- 
panioned there, indefinitely he hoped, by a 
young lady of abundant charms and graces, 
who had, until this evening, been not only the 
recipient of his attentions, but also premier 
assistant in the town pharmacy. It was, in 
fact, over the choice of a dyspepsia powder 
to counteract his Irmingarde’s fiendish cookery 
that he had first made her acquaintance. 

Two tickets for the night-express were in 
his wallet, and baggage for the journey—he 
reflected that it had taken him several weeks 
of cautious abstraction to get clothing away 
without Irmingarde’s notice—was already at 
the station in the lady's name. He lit a cheroot 
and inhaled the smoke with the prolonged 
enjoyment of one who has had bitter ex- 
perience of being tobaccoless. The post-war 
days when tobacco had been non-existent, 
when respectable elderly Germans had 
stooped, both literally and metaphorically, 
to pick up the cigarette-stubs discarded by 
Allied troops, were in the receding past. 
Life was still good. A resurgent Germany 
even in this little place one could see the new 
spirit—an honourable employment for him- 
self, a submissive and affectionate female 
companion, and, best of all, freedom, for 
ever he trusted, from the legal and moral 
chains he had endured for thirty years with 
Irmingarde. Of Hannalore he had not so 
much as a passing thought. She had long 
since ceased to be more than a piece of 
furnishing in the household background. He 
glanced at his watch. Twenty minutes yet 
before he need be at the station. “Ah,” thought 
Herr Bittenfreier as he replaced it in his 
pocket, ‘life begins to-morrow-—always there 
is a brighter to-morrow.’ 


———E— 
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Sparrow Grass 


Asparagus-Cutting in New South Wales 





ROBERT 


LANDED in Sydney one day in the middle 

of September, and on the following day 
I went to the Commonwealth Employment 
Service office and asked for a job in the 
country. My qualifications were not im- 
pressive, and the man who dealt in jobs in the 
country looked a little embarrassed. ‘Of 
course,’ he said at last, ‘there's one thing I 
can give you straight away.’ 

“What is it?’ 

* Asparagus-cutting.’ 

“How do you do it?’ 

‘I don’t know. But, look, the boss of the 
outfit will be in here to-morrow. You come 
along at ten and have a yarn with him.’ 

So I was one of a dozen or so men sitting 
uncomfortably—as one does in a labour 
exchange or a dentist's waiting-room—on the 
benches outside the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service office shortly before ten the 
following morning. 

After a few minutes we were called inside 
There was a pleasant-looking young man 
sitting back in an armchair. He introduced 
himself, and explained that he was the 
manager of an asparagus farm at Gundagai, 
in the south of New South Wales. He wanted 
cutters, he said, for the three months’ harvest- 
ing season, which was starting in a few days. 
No experience was necessary. It was contract 
work, tedious rather than hard, but with the 
possibility of earning good money. There 
would be good periods and bad—it depended 
how the crop came on-—but on an average 
for the whole season the earnings were good. 
The point was, he said, that he wanted people 
who were going to stay the whole season—not 
just casual labour. 

He went on to explain the work in more 
detail, talking in the familiar employer- 
employee manner which sometimes surprises 
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newcomers to Australia, and tends to mask 
the tension which often exists between the 
two sides. 

“Well, that's it,” he said when he had 
ended. ‘Ive come up to Sydney this year to see 
you for myself, so that you'll know just what 
you're in for. Anyone want to back out?’ 

No one did. 

I was the last to leave the room, and he 
stopped me just before I reached the door 
‘What about you?" he asked 

‘Oh, I'm on. Why, don't you think I'll 
be any good?’ 

‘Oh no, it’s not that. I'll be pleased to 
have you—-only——well, you're not the type 
we usually get, that’s all.’ 

‘I'm on, then?’ 

‘Of course. See you on Monday.’ 


HAT evening I asked the barmaid in my 
hotel whether she knew anything about 

Gundagai. 

*Gundagai? 
Gundagai"’.’ 

‘Dol? I'ma pommy, you know.’ 

*Yea, I know. Aw, it’s an old song or 
something,’ she said, losing interest 

Since I went down by train, I never saw 
what the road was like; but later on I did 
learn a good deal about the song. Actually 
there are two versions of it, one of them 
rather too vivid for print. Both alike tell the 
story—-with the full-biooded sentimentality 
of early pioneering ballads—of an old swag- 
man who fell and died ‘five miles from Gun- 
dagai’ and of his dog, who sat and wailed 
on the tucker-box, refusing to move, until, at 
last, he followed his master into the shades 
The scene has been commemorated by a 
statue on the roadside marking the site of the 
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occurrence; and the tradition is exploited 
by local shopkeepers, who sell picture post- 
cards and small plaster replicas celebrating it. 

To-day Gundagai is a prosperous township 
of 5000 inhabitants lying in a bend of the 
Murrumbidgee. Near by, on the rich soil of 
the river flats, asparagus is grown; and there, 
between the middle of September and the end 
of December every year, a polyglot band of 
fifty or sixty men gathers in the harvest. 

They are a mixed lot. There are New 
Australians, as the most recent immigrants 
are called-—Italians, Germans, Poles, or 
Dutch—sometimes both hating their new 
country and fascinated by its almost unlimited 
opportunities. There are nomadic Old Aus- 
tralians, wanderers who follow the seasonal 
work up and down the continent—cane- 
cutting in North Queensland, potato-lifting, 
fruit-picking in Tasmania or Victoria. Then, 
at the other end of the scale are men from the 
less select parts of Sydney, sometimes driven 
from home by exasperated wives to earn some 
money, and, at the very bottom, the real no- 
hopers, who drift about the bush doing any- 
thing or nothing as occasion offers. 

All these, however, and the many gradations 
between them, divide themselves into two 
classes——those who want to earn good money 
and are prepared to work for it, and those 
who want to and are not. 

This division became more and more 
apparent as the season advanced, and reached 
its climax in a paradoxical situation when two 
cutters’ delegations formed up one day out- 
side the manager's office--one, of Old Aus- 
tralians, to protest that the working hours 
were too long, and must be reduced; the 
other, of Italians, to protest that the working 
hours were too short for them to earn as much 
as they wanted, and must be increased. The 
delegations stood restively together in the 
roadway, each ignorant of the other's pur- 
pose, but each suspicious. 


HE asparagus grows on banks a foot high, 
eight feet apart, and about a hundred 


yards long. We work in gangs, five or six 
men cutting, and one following with a small 
horse-drawn skip to collect the fruits of our 
labour. When the skip is full, the carter 
drives it to the washing-shed, where the 
contents are measured before being washed, 
crated, and dispatched to the packing-house 
twenty miles down the road. Gangs are 
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paid according to the number of inches of cut 
asparagus in their skips, the total earnings 
being divided equally among the gang 
members. 

Quite early in the season it becomes appar- 
ent which are the good and the bad gangs, the 
industrious and the idle; and once their 
character takes form it rarely changes. In 
the lower half of the scale are the fluctuating 
groups of drifters, men who come after easy 
money, and decide after a few days or a week 
that they have come to the wrong place 

My gang stood near the bottom of the 
‘steadys’, and was composed of Englishmen 
and Old Australians. There was Ivan, a big, 
sunny-tempered man whose family had lived 
in Gundagai as long as the town had been 
there, and had survived the disastrous floods 
at the end of the last century when most of 
the houses were washed away. There was 
Joe, an elderly man with ragged clothes, 
shambling gait, and the watery, sly eyes of the 
quiescent dipso. Snowy, a Northumberland 
lad, had been drifting round Australia for 
three years without quite managing either to 
save the money or summon the resolution to 
go home again. Ken, our carter, was a 
nervous, wiry little man from Sydney, and 
had once had charge of a milk round there. 
And, finally, there was Tom. Tom had a 
very dark and deeply-lined face, long and 
bony, with eyes amazingly close together, 
and black eyebrows that formed one hori- 
zontal line above them. He wore an old- 
fashioned army tunic, the buttons of which 
had not known polish since the sergeant- 
major’s eyes last lit on them some time after 
the First World War, and an equally ancient 
digger hat, stiff with grease, caked with dust, 
and broken open at the permanent creases 
fore and aft. 

The clothes must have been heirlooms, for 
Tom himself was not old enough to have 
taken part in the first conflict. He had done 
so in the second, however, and there seemed 
to have been no battlefront, east or west, 
that had not at some time reaped the benefit 
of his services. In fact, as our acquaintance 
deepened, it seemed that there were few places 
in the world where Tom had not been, and 
little that he had not seen. 

One day during smoko a QANTAS airliner 
flew overhead. ‘I've been in one of them,’ 
Tom told me, pointing upwards with a 
slightly proprietary gesture. 

*Yes?’ 





“Yea. Not just in the war—I've been in a 
real one.” 

*How did you like it?’ 
“What d’you mean? 
afraid?’ 
moment. 


D’you think I'd be 
And he eyed me suspiciously for a 


AGES being on a gang basis, everything 

depends on collective effort. Each mem- 
ber takes a row of asparagus and works up it, 
cutting the shoots singly and placing them in 
neat piles, heads outwards, on the centre rows 
for the following carter to collect. The secret 
of success is to cut cleanly, with a single stroke 
of the long-handled knife for each shoot, 
and to move up the rows quickly without 
missing anything. It is back-breaking work, 
for you are seldom upright—indeed, at the 
end of a long day you sometimes wonder 
whether the upright position will ever again 
be possible. At the end of a long day, too, 


especially if it has been a hot one, the best of 


tempers are apt to wear a little thin. 

“You've been missing them, Tom,’ Ivan 
said after one such day, when Tom had 
finished his row five minutes ahead of the 
rest of us, and was resting under a tree. 

‘I flippin’ haven't. That's Joe's row.’ 

But Joe was only just vertical, and far too 
weary to protest. 

“You've been missing them, Tom,’ said the 
foreman, who had come up behind us, and 
gathered a sizable bundle from Tom's row to 
prove his point. 

Tom subsided deeper into the shadows 
muttering: ‘Man works his flippin’ guts out 

flippin’ sparrow grass 

‘Give us a go! Someone's laying them 
down the wrong way round,’ Ken shouted as 
he came up with the skip. 

‘It’s Tom.’ 

‘Flip the sparrow grass.’ 

Sometimes we were put on bad areas, and 
the griping turned against the manager. 

*Man can't earn flip-all on this stuff,’ we 
grumbled as we hacked our way through 
seeding asparagus five feet high, or toiled 
over the sparse rows where last year’s floods 
had removed most of the topsoil. 

Sometimes rain stopped work, and so 
wages, for several days; and for this, too, the 
blame tended to be laid on the manager. As 
we lay on our beds and listened to the rain 
beating on the galvanised-iron roof of the 
barracks, and watched the water slowly rising 


SPARROW GRASS 


over the asparagus rows, the chorus of lamen- 
tation and complaint swelled in four languages. 

Then, however, the rain would stop, and 
the sun reappear; the water would recede, 
and the warm earth steam; and the asparagus 
would grow as fast as mushrooms. For two 
or three days there would be good earnings, 
and complaints would be forgotten. 

When something happened for which neither 
the manager, Tom, nor the Italians could pos- 
sibly be blamed, there was always the cook. 

*Man can’t eat the tucker.’ 

*The best food a lot of them have had in 
their lives,’ the manager said to me later 

The days that started with backchat and 
banter soon lapsed into plodding silence 
only the squeak of the skips behind us, the 
snort of a horse, the jabbing of knives, and a 
little muffled swearing. Sometimes grey and 
crimson galahs streamed across the sky, or 
there was the raucous squawking of a flock of 
white cockatoos. Sometimes the babble of 
Italian rang sharply across the furrowed 
earth 

*Eh, Napoli, quanto “sparrow” gid, eh?’ 

‘Cinque carri. Fino a sette oggi, si?’ 

‘Flippin’ dagoes—fiippin’ well talk in 
English,’ Tom muttered as he jabbed morosely 
at a recalcitrant stalk. 

Sometimes the grievance against the Italians 
took a more positive form. ‘Flippin’ dago 

picking up our flippin’ sparrow——I saw him." 

‘Always get given the best flippin’ rows.’ 

The trouble with the Italians was not only 
that they worked too hard and earned too 
much, but also that they saved what they 
earned. Many Australians, at the end of a 
week's work, enjoy the easy conviviality of 
the pubs, play the horses, or poker, and by 
Monday have little of the previous week's 
earnings left, and are rather shocked that 
anyone else should have Some unwritten 
law, they feel, has been broken, and the 
Italians are stigmatised as ‘money-hungry’ 
or ‘cunning as outhouse rats’. 


HEN the season was only a few weeks 
old we lost the company of Joe. One 
Friday evening, after receiving his pay en- 
velope, he quietly ‘went through’ without 
farewells The following Monday Ivan 
brought the news from town. ‘Heard about 
Joe?" he asked. 
*What?’ 
‘He's got the horrors. Someone told the 
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police sergeant there was an old boy living 
under the bridge in a bad way and he reckoned 
he'd got myxomatosis. It was old Joe with 
the horrors—they've taken him off in the 
ambulance.’ 

At the end of that week our gang had risen 
two places on the wages list. Tom was tri- 
umphant. ‘Didn't I tell youse? The old 
basket was bludging on us all the time.’ 

The following week we persuaded Tom that 
another gang might suit him better, and we 
went up two more places, only ranking below 
the two top gangs of Italians. Whenever we 
passed Tom plodding along with the outer 
fringe, there was a reproachful look in his 
eyes. ‘*‘Money-hungry’ floated towards us 
across the ridged, black soil. 

Among the top gangs the rude law of nature 
prevailed. The Italians were sharp-cyed for 
talent outside their own ranks, and, when they 
spotted it, had little hesitation in using the 
obvious arguments to seduce it from its alle- 
giance, and as little in dicing their own weaker 
members. So there was a slow traffic up and 
down the ladder. 

*Money-hungry,’ Ivan said disapprovingly. 
‘Let's stick together like we are.’ 

And, except for Tom, we did. 


|g tere is a fickle crop. After care- 
ful cultivation and irrigation through 
nine months of the year it is cut and packed 


during three. Its growth in this period is 
almost entirely dependent on the weather, 
being rapid when this is hot and moist, but 
almost ceasing when it is cold. It has to be 


cut while the shoots are still young and 
tender and the heads unopened, so that in 
fast-growing weather there is almost no time 
margin, and cutting must be swift and almost 
continuous if much of the crop is not to be 
wasted. Hence the fluctuations in the cutters’ 
earnings and their morale; and hence, also, 
the manager's headaches. For the farm's 
prosperity is largely dependent on the cutters 
the ‘money-hungry’ New Australians and 
the nomadic no-hopers from the road who 
come, work a little, grumble, and depart. 
The year I was there the enterprise had yet 
to pay a dividend to its shareholders, but an 
average cutter who worked through the season 
could earn £300, from which about £30 was 
deducted for his keep, and perhaps another 
£30 for income-tax. This made his carnings 
roughly equivalent to the manager's salary. 

Once, during a mid-morning smoko towards 
the end of the season, Ivan took a handful of 
asparagus shoots out of the cart, and looked 
at them. ‘What do they use the stuff for, 
anyway?’ he asked, with a good deal of 
dislike in his voice. 

*They eat it,” I said. 
luxury in England.’ 

‘You mean the high-ups—lords and so 
on?’ 

‘Commoners, too, sometimes.’ 

So, gentle reader, the next time you feel 
wealthy enough to buy a tin of sparrow grass, 
see if Gundagai figures anywhere on the label, 
and, if it does, recall for a moment that only 
five miles from there the dog once sat on the 
tucker-box and howled, and howled, and 
howled. 


“It’s reckoned quite a 


Little Boy Dreaming 


Little boy dreaming, down where the stream runs, 
What do you see as the water laps by, 

Chin on your hands? ‘I dream of the great ones, 
* Shining in armour-—among them am I!" 


Lad pacing tall on the path by the river, 

What are the thoughts in your head, gay and proud? 
Why do you suddenly turn pale and shiver? 

* Nothing I see but a dense, blood-red cloud.’ 


Warrior, back from the seas of your roaming, 
Where is that little boy, where is the lad? 

‘1 thought I had buried them, long ere my homing, 
* Yet here they are with me, and all three are glad.’ 


Marsorie Herpert. 
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IV 


(J, 11, and Il—Kaim is an Alaskan Indian 
girl, offspring of an unknown father and of a 
mother who died just after the birth of the child 
in the Mission hospital at Fort Yukon. Having 
no known relatives, she is adopted by an Indian 
family, consisting of Joseph and Anna, and of 
Ahtek, the eldest son, and other children, and 
she grows up remarkably sensed in the wild. 
Breaking a leg, she returns, by a perilous river- 
journey down the Yukon, to the Mission 
hospital at Fort Yukon, where on convalescence 
her education is undertaken, not without 
difficulty, by the minister and also, later, at the 
school. Obliged on recovery to give up her 
hospital bed, she is boarded, hardly satisfactorily, 
with an Indian woman, Mary; finds, however, 
a good friend in storekeeper Big Jim and 
encounters and is attracted to a young Swede, 
Jon, a prospector; but eventually returns home, 
as she had never ceased to wish, to Joseph and 
Anna.} 


AIM became restless after she was seven- 
teen. It was Anna who first noticed these 
symptoms, and she said to Joseph: * Kaim will 
soon want to go.’ 
*Go—go where?’ asked Joseph. 


*Ino mean go for good. But she's restless 
and young and the fever is on her. She want 
to see other people.’ 

It had never occurred to Joseph that Kaim 
was growing up, but when it was pointed out 
to him he realised that Anna was probably 
right. He thought about the problem for 
some time and he came to the conclusion that 
if Kaim wanted a change it was better that she 
go for a time to Circle City, which was not far 
away, being within a day's journey summer or 
winter by canoe or dog-team. 

Circle City is a mushroom town. Built to 
accommodate the population inflow of an 
early gold-rush, it grew rapidly to fifteen 
hundred cabins. Once the gold-rush—which 
was a false one—was over, the cabins re- 
mained but the people went, leaving a residue 
of about fifty, who have stayed there ever 
since. Its only importance at this time was 
that it was the river terminus for traffic by 
land to Fairbanks. This road is a winter trail 
and remains unused as long as the river is 
open. 

Circle has a roadhouse and a store, and the 
remaining few inhabitants earn their living as 
trappers or as prospectors, though the trade 
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of prospecting is now a dying one. Most of 
the country which can be prospected from 
Circle has been searched many times, and only 
a few elderly and optimistic miners stay on, 
always hoping that their fellow-prospectors 
have missed the fortune they themselves hope 
to find. Nearly all the creeks within reach of 
Circle are gold-bearing. They yield colours 
and prospects and may give enough of the 
metal to earn a grub-stake. Such finds 
raise hopes that are ever present in the heart 
of a gold-miner, but they never give enough 
gold to let the miner ‘go outside’, a colloquial 
term meaning ‘to leave Alaska’. 

Joseph took Kaim to Circle and he arranged 
that she got a job in the roadhouse. The lady 
who owned it had very clear ideas of how it 
was to be run, and she also had very decided 
ideas about a number of other subjects. 

Her name was Mrs Jackson, and she had 
been a widow for a number of years. 
According. to her, Indians were savages, 
perhaps harmless, but quite certainly on a 
lower scale of life than were white men. They 
had their uses, and she was prepared to employ 
Indian girls, on the strict understanding that 
they conformed to her ideas of cleanliness, 
religion, and honesty, in that order 


She was known as Jackie to her face by a 
very few favoured friends, and by more when 


not in her presence. She was a rigid Pres- 
byterian, though she seldom had benefit of 
clergy from a minister of her own persuasion. 
She possessed in full all the austerity of out- 
look that some people of her religious up- 
bringing suffer from, though beneath a dour 
surface she had a kind heart. 

She had had a tough life, having come to the 
country when it was still in the throes of the 
early gold-rushes, and had married a miner. 
Her husband had had the failings of many of 
his contemporaries in that he could sometimes 
find gold, but could not keep it. However, she 
managed to save something from the wreckage, 
and when her husband died she bought the 
roadhouse 

In the early days a roadhouse was no quict 
place of rest, and this one was in Alaska and 
notin Canada. Alaska had no Royal North- 
West Frontier Police to ensure law and order. 
Its sheriff system was just adequate to deal with 
serious crimes, but inadequate to deal with 
riotous brawling. So the running of a road- 
house successfully depended on the character 
of the proprietor, and Jackie had what it 
requires to do this. In consequence, through 
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the years she had developed a hard crust of 
character that might be called severe. 

She looked upon the Mission at Fort Yukon 
as being a worthy body and doing good work, 
but considered it misguided and in some 
danger of eternal damnation for following 
popish practices. 

Jackie knew Joseph and liked him. She 
thought he was as good an example of a pagan 
race as was to be expected, and knowing that 
Kaim had been brought up by Joseph and 
Anna she accepted her. 

The job did not prove to be a great success. 
The atmosphere of the roadhouse was not to 
Kaim’s liking. She worked there for a time, 
but the two personalities were bound to clash. 

Kaim found that Jackie had a standard that 
was quite foreign to hers. For instance, to 
Kaim, a fork, once she understood its purpose, 
seemed a very adequate weapon for harpooning 
food from a pot or plate, and it was of no 
importance if, between its prongs, the webs of 
previous service remained, so long as it was 
capable of piercing and retaining the morsel 
at which it was aimed. Jackie insisted that the 
prongs of ali her forks should shine. 

From long experience Jackie knew that 
Indian girls such as Kaim all had more or less 
the same notions, and she was patient up to 
a point. She was even prepared to repeat 
her wishes three or four times, but beyond that 
her verbal instructions were accompanied by 
blows. 

Kaim stayed at the roadhouse for two 
months. Then she walked out. It never 
occurred to her to ask for any wages that 
might be due to her. She found the place 
uncongenial, so she left. She bore Jackie no 
malice. Indeed, she rather respected her, and 
when Jackie met her in the road a day or two 
later and gave her what wages were due they 
were both quite friendly. 

Kaim went to live with an Indian family in 
the town. At this time she had no very clear 
idea what she would do, but there was no doubt 
in her mind that something would come along. 


T was about two weeks after Kaim left the 

roadhouse that Jon turned up in Circle. In 

that small community it was inevitable that 
they should meet. 

Jon was without a job at the time and had 
some vague notions of going back to the 
Mackenzie delta if no other suitable oppor- 
tunity came his way. 





Jon was pleased to see Kaim again. In his 
mind she had remained a child, but now she 
was almost a grown-up person. Neither of 
them had anything to do, so it was natural that 
they saw each other frequently. Jon was a 
young man of perfectly normal tastes, but life 
in the Arctic gave few opportunities for young 
men to see Or meet any women apart from 
natives. Hence liaisons between young 
unattached white men and Indians or Eskimos 
were not uncommon. But in the early days 
not even the authorities worried much about 
the habit. By this time the practice was 
frowned upon by such authority as existed, but 
that authority was as yet nowhere strong 
enough to stop it. In established cases of long 
cohabitation it did insist on marriage and was 
able to enforce this rule 

Mixed marriages were not always a success, 
though there were a few that were both 
permanent and happy. But too often the man 
tired of his native wife and deserted, leaving 
another half-bred family to make its way in a 
world where the dice were heavily loaded 
against the children. The women of such a 
liaison were not so permanently hurt. They 
either remarried or migrated to some settle- 
ment and lived by working for roadhouses or 
other Indian families and generally managed 
well enough. 

Jon and Kaim became lovers. 


In some ways 
it was a curious liaison, because Kaim, apart 
from her youth, was not particularly attractive 


to white men. However, she entered into the 
partnership with all the zest that one of her 
strength of character might be expected to do. 
For the time being Jon accepted what she had 
to give, and no doubt returned her sentiments. 

Of course, the whole population of Circle 
knew about the affair as soon as it happened. 
It was a subject of minor gossip, but of no 
great importance. These things had happened 
before, and would do so again. 

Jackie at the roadhouse did have some very 
pertinent things to say to Kaim, and to Jon, 
and she expressed her disapproval in the 
strongest terms, but she had lived too long in 
Alaska to be surprised. Her sympathies, if 
she had any, lay more on the side of Jon than 
with Kaim, partly on account of colour and 
partly because she was—a woman 

In Circle there was no one to whose advice 
Kaim would listen. Had Big Jim, the minister, 
or even Joseph, been available, she might have 
been guided by them—not that she would have 
consulted any of them, but if they had 
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remonstrated with her she might have listened 
By the time any of them did know, she had 
travelled so far down the road of infatuation 
that there could have been no turning back, 
no matter what they had said. 

So long as Kaim and Jon were in Circle they 
did not share a cabin together, and their 
meetings were still clandestine. Kaim was in 
love with Jon physically, but she knew all the 
time that mentally they never met. She was an 
Indian and thought like one. Jon's reactions 
were rather different, if indeed he went through 
any process of self-analysis. Kaim was the 
girl of the moment, and he took no thought of 
the morrow. Anyway, he was only in the 
country to make enough money to get out 
of it. 


T was a few weeks later that Jon met a miner 

friend called Charlie. Charlie owned a gold 
claim some two days’ journey upriver from 
Circle, near Coal Creek. It was a good claim, 
and Charlie had three years’ savings put by. 
On his way outside, he had come to Circle, 
where he proposed to wait for the mail-man 
‘Jon,’ he said, ‘what are you doing here?’ 

‘Aw, just looking around. Maybe I'll go 
on to the Mackenzie later——it depends 

*Depends on what?’ 

‘Well, I don't know,’ said Jon. 

*See here, I'm going to Seattle. Why don't 
you go and work my claim till I get back? 
The cabin’s there and there's quite a lot of 
dirt ready to wash as soon as there's any 
water. Then if you want to dig, there's a new 
hole to finish and it's nearly down to bedrock 
already.’ 

*Now, Charlie, that’s fine, but how do we 
work out on this?’ 

‘I reckon we could go fifty-fifty, and if that 
damned hole is barren-——well, I'll grub-stake 
you.” 

‘Suits me,’ said Jon. 
bargain struck. 

Jon told Kaim about his going to Coal 
Creek. 

“When you go?’ she asked. 

It was only then that it struck Jon. Why 
should he not take Kaim with him? She 
would look after the cabin, cook, and there 
need then be no break in their association. 
*Kaim,’ he said, ‘why don't you come too?’ 

*You want me?’ 

“Why, of course I do,’ he answered. 

*How long we be there?’ asked Kaim 


And thus was the 
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was thinking about the ratting season and had 
some qualms about missing it. 

‘Well, I reckon Charlie'll be away for some 
time, so we might be there for six months, but 
we ought to be able to make plenty money.’ 

‘You want marry me?’ asked Kaim. 
Though she had no very decided ideas on the 
subject herself, she felt that she should find 
out if Jon had any. 

*Why, Kaim, that's an idea. 
that when we come back.’ 

Whether Kaim thought that Jon would 
marry her, or whether she really wanted to 
marry him, was not clear. Probably she had 
no fixed ideas about the matter and, from her 
point of view, indeed from any Indian's, it 
was not very important. So, in this rather 
casual manner, it was agreed that they should 
go to Coal Creek together without any 
solemnification of their status. 


We can fix 


. I} OW we go?’ asked Kaim 
‘I'd better buy a sled and team,’ said 


Jon 
*You got the money?’ asked Kaim. 
‘Oh, I reckon I've enough for that.’ 
‘Yes, but we want six months’ dog-feed.’ 
Jon had not thought of that problem, and it 
was too late in the season for them to get any 


on their own. The river was frozen and the 
caribou had long since passed on their winter 
migration 

But Kaim came to the rescue. 
dogs you buy?’ she asked 

‘Well, I reckon we could manage with four, 
if they're good dogs. I suppose that'll knock 
me back three hundred dollars. But Kaim, 
you know all about dogs—perhaps you can 
get them.’ 

*Yes, I get good dogs, but you will have to 
pay 100 dollars for the lead-dog. With so few 
we must have good leader. Anyway, you can 
sell him later.’ 

So it was arranged that Kaim should get the 
dogs, feed for them, and the sled. Jon busied 
himself with the other stores 

Charlie had said that there was ample 
bedding in the cabin, Hudson Bay blankets 
the warmest, biggest, and best blankets in the 
world—but that he had taken his wolf-robe 
with him. However this did not matter, as 
both Kaim and Jon had their own. There 
were plenty of tools and a good stove in the 
cabin, so there was not a great deal extra to 
buy 
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Kaim was able to help Jon in many ways in 
preparing for the trip and for the stay in Coal 
Creek. She saved many dollars on the pur- 
chase of the dogs, the sled, and the harness. 
Also she ensured that what she got was of the 
best quality, and she remembered all those 
items which Charlie, having no woman to look 
after him, would be unlikely to possess, and 
which Jon would probably have overlooked. 
When Kaim had everything assembled, it 
amounted to quite a pile, but this did not 
worry her. She knew it was all light in weight. 
Jon did ask her if it was all necessary, but her 
emphatic ‘Yes’ effectively stopped further 
protest. Also, he knew that Kaim was not the 
sort of person who would include unnecessary 
gear 

Kaim knew that with only half a team they 
would have to take the journey in easy stages 
and that they would have to come back for 
more dog-feed. But this was no problem 
there was a mail-hut halfway there, and it was 
a good trail presenting no difficulties. 


HEY started on a cold clear morning. 
The temperature was low-—about 40 
degrees F. below—but this was quite a normal 
temperature for winter travel. If it got really 
cold, or a blizzard were to arise, they had all 
that was necessary to stop and wait till the 
weather improved and to be comfortable in 
waiting. 

They arrived at Charlie’s place late in the 
evening of the second day. The cabin was a 
good one, but they did not stop to admire it. 
They busied themselves with getting into it. 
Kaim picketed the dogs and fed them, while 
Jon lit the stove, and soon they were comfort- 
ably established. Incidentally, Kaim had 
pledged Jon's credit in obtaining dog-feed, 
and this was the only item of expenditure which 
represented a dead loss 

Charlie's cabin was situated some way up 
the creek in a very beautiful part of the world, 
sheltered by trees, with hills on either side, and 
the frozen creek a few yards from its door. As 
yet winter still held the countryside in an iron 
grip of frost, so no work could be done on the 
claim, but there was other work to do. Jon 
set about increasing the fuel-supply, sorting 
out the tools, and clearing the trails. Kaim 
tended the dogs and saw to many household 
chores. Then she looked round to see if it 
was worth her while to set a trap-line 

The winter was nearing its end and soon 





work on the claim could begin, though it 
would be some weeks before any gold-washing 
would be possible, as the snow had to go and 
the water in the creek drop to a normal level. 
Gold cannot be washed in a raging torrent. 

Jon and Kaim were happy enough, and even 
Kaim’s Indian ways did not bother Jon. 
Perhaps the food was not as nicely presented as 
he would have liked, but as he had not very 
fastidious tastes, it did not matter, and if he 
preferred it another way he could get it for 
himself. 

Kaim explored the country round the cabin 
and very soon knew to a nicety what she could 
expect from it. There were rabbits and willow 
grouse, but it was not a great fur-bearing 
country. It was just on the edge of the caribou 
run and there was one good moose-lick, but 
neither caribou nor moose were worth 
shooting at this time, and, unless they were in 
desperate straits for meat, these animals should 
be left alone. There was a family of beavers 
on the little lake where the moose-lick was, 
but Kaim had no intention of molesting them. 

Kaim's only trouble was dog-feed. She had 
brought as much as the sled would take, but 
she knew that they would have to get more 
soon. It was better to do this while the frost 
held and the trails were still good. It would 
mean a further pledge on Jon's credit, because 


the food would be required long before they 
had any gold to pay for it, and Kaim now did 
not think that a trap-line was worth the while 
of getting the bait, so there would be no pelts 


to pay for dog-feed. But pledging Jon's credit 
did not worry Kaim. Dogs had to be fed, and 
money meant very little to her. It was useful 
in places like stores, but very little use any- 
where else. 


HE thaw came suddenly, so suddenly that 
Jon was faced with the problem of saving 
Charlie's gear and in this he was helped by 
Kaim. The two of them toiled many hours on 
the job, and they were both tired when the 
flood eased and they could feel that the danger 
was passed 
During this time Kaim had done just what 
Jon had told her. She worked tirelessly. But 
she did it to please Jon, as she set no store by 
the gold itself. Kaim did not think that it was 
worth all the bother. Apparently the white 
men greatly prized it, and, true enough, the 
storekeepers exchanged goods for it, so it must 
have some value. But to Kaim it was not like 
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a fur-bearing animal. The gold did not run 
away. It remained in the creek. If you did 
not get it to-day—-well, it was still there to- 
morrow. Now, a marten or a fox did not 
behave like that; if you did not get these while 
they were in your country, something or some- 
one else did, and then their skins were lost 
beyond recall. 

Jon realised that Kaim was working to 
please him. At the same time, he knew that 
she was not interested in dollars, strange as 
this attitude might be, so one day he asked her: 
*Kaim, don't you want some gold?’ 

* Yes,’ said Kaim, * but gold he no run away.’ 

*Yes, Kaim, that’s true enough, but we've 
got to work hard to get it.’ 

*You no work harder than Joseph at his 
trap-line.’ 

‘No, perhaps not, but then Joseph will never 
make a fortune with his trapping.’ 

*You make a fortune yet?’ 

‘Well, no, not yet, but I hope to some day.’ 

*How many white men you know make a 
fortune?’ 

‘Now you mention it, Kaim, can't say I 
know any.’ 

*What you want a fortune for?’ 

‘Well, I like to have a good time, go back to 
Sweden, buy a house, have plenty to drink 
there's lots of good things for those with 
fortunes.’ 

*You have a house here and plenty meat, 
good hunting—-what more you want.’ 

Jon laughed. It was not easy to explain to 
a mind like Kaim’s what pleasures awaited a 
miner returning to his home with his poke full 
of gold. When in a moment of expansive 
fantasy he said he might buy two or three 
motor-cars, Kaim replied: ‘Joseph, he have 
four sewing-machines.’ 

Their life together went quite smoothly, if 
monotonously Ihe hard work 
ensured that they would not have too much 
unoccupied time in which to get bored with 
each other. It prevented Jon 
becoming too critical of Kaim's native-born 
slovenliness 

Actually, Kaim had no illusions about Jon's 
feelings. She knew that for the time being 
they could get on well enough together, and 
she enjoyed the life, but she also now knew 
that Jon would never marry her, or, if he was 
forced into it, that sooner or later he would 
her. With part of her mind Kaim 
resented this idea, but she accepted it as 
inevitable with Indian She 
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very well that she would never leave Alaska, 
even if Jon wanted to take her outside 

All the time she accepted Jon's caresses and 
tried to return them in the fashion she thought 
he would like, she remained a person outside 
their union, playing a part, with the knowledge 
that the affair would end and that she would 
return to the life of an Indian. In spite of this 
knowledge, she was genuinely fond of Jon 
She had no wish to live permanently with Jon 
And to do Jon justice he was not the type to 
deteriorate into a squaw-man, using that term 
in its ruder sense 

For the time being Kaim had no intention 
of telling Jon of her conclusions about the 
future. She was content to live in the present, 
to enjoy it, and she was intelligent enough to 
keep him satisfied 


()* E the thaw was well started and the 
flood in the creek had gone down, though 
the main river was still running over its banks 
and would do so for some time, Jon started 
work on some of the gravel that Charlie had 
left ready to wash. From the washing he 
gathered a number of colours and occasionally 
an odd small nugget of gold. These he would 
bring to Kaim, who would ask: ‘How much 
that worth?’ 

‘Why, about six bits.’ 

*Huh, I get more for one rat,’ Kaim would 
say, and walk away rather contemptuously. 

‘Yes,’ laughed Jon, ‘and you get fifty rats a 
day, Kaim. It's a sucker’s game being a 
miner.’ Then they would both laugh 

But one day Jon was lucky He had 
worked all morning for very little, then, as if 
by magic, there was quite a small handful of 
gold in the washing-tray. He stopped, shouted 
for Kaim to come and see it. The next few 
shovelfuls gave similar results, and he really 
had something to show 

‘Why, Kaim, if we go at this rate we'll be 
rich even with Charlie's rake-off 


‘Maybe,’ was the almost monosyllabic reply 


Tl was well into the summer when Jon said 

to Kaim: ‘Kaim, you're not looking too 
good. Anything wrong?’ 

‘I have baby,’ said Kaim in the most casual 
and matter of fact tones 

‘Good God, Kaim, you don’t say?’ 

‘Oh yes, I know that long time now.’ 

‘Why didn't you tell me?’ 
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‘No use tell you. You can’t do anything,’ 
which was a true enough statement. 

*Why, Kaim, we'd better get married,’ said 
Jon. 

Kaim was silent for some time. Then she 
said quite gently, but quite firmly: ‘No, Jon, 
you no marry me. It would be no good. You 
want to go outside to this place Svedn. I no 
go there. You no rest happy all your life in 
Alaska. I no rest happy outside. Better we 
part. I see baby all right.’ 

This was a very long speech for Kaim, and 
it was full of sound common-sense. Kaim 
would never fit in to any other world but her 
own. Indeed, if she went outside, she would 
quickly drop to the siwash level—dirty, idle, 
unhappy, and feckless. In Alaska she would 
always be someone and fill the role destiny 
intended for her—so there she must stay. 
Child though she was in years, she knew what 
was best, though she also knew that until she 
lived down the disgrace of an illegitimate half- 
bred child her path would be thorny, but that 
was a price she had to pay for the life she had 
chosen. For a time there would be ostracism, 
but in the end she would recover her status. 

The acceptance of this attitude was a shock 
to Jon. To do him justice, he did his best to 
persuade Kaim to marry him. He promised 
to give up the idea of leaving Alaska, and for 
a time he was genuinely distressed that Kaim 
refused marriage. 

After Kaim’s momentous announcement, 
their life together changed. Jon was very much 
more solicitous for her welfare. He would not 
allow her to do hard work, and some of the 
zest of the enterprise had gone out of it. Jon 
suggested that they abandon the mine and go 
to Fort Yukon at once, but Kaim vetoed this 
suggestion. She said there was plenty of time 
as long as they left Coal Creek before the 
freeze-up. She also said: ‘Jon, if we go now, 
how you pay the store?” Kaim also felt that 
she would have to undergo enough criticism 
later, without going out of her way to court it 
before there was need to 

They decided to make the short journey 
downriver by raft. This was a sound decision. 
A raft was easy to make, and as there were only 
themselves, the four dogs, and the sled, it 
would be lightly loaded, and there would be no 
hard labour for Kaim. 

*Where are you going to go, Kaim?’ 

*I go to Anna.’ 

*I think you better go to the hospital at Fort 
Yukon." 





‘And listen to what Matron say? 
that.’ 

‘No, perhaps not, but you'd be looked after, 
and it don’t much matter what that barren 
bitch says.” 

*Not to you—you no hear it.’ 

Jon had to admit that there was some truth 
in Kaim’s last statement. Though he himself 
might have to listen to some hard words from 
the minister, they would not be so acid, so oft- 
repeated, nor would he himself be a helpless 
patient at the mercy of his tormentor 


I no like 


| Y the end of August Jon had enough gold 

to pay his debts, and the time was come 
to set about building a raft. This was a task 
at which he was skilful. He selected his trees 
with care, trimmed them, and made a very 
good job altogether 

Raft journeys are very pleasant. The. only 
labour required is in the launching and in 
making a landfall. Once the craft is in the 
stream, it drifts at the speed of the current, 
and in silence. At each bend of the river it is 
possible to surprise the wild game, and the 
traveller can see bears, moose, and other 
species, who look up unalarmed to stare at the 
strange bit of flotsam on the river. It is only 


if they see smoke from the stove that they be- 
come startled 

Jon tied up the raft a few hundred yards 
above the normal landing-stage at Circle and 
went ashore to settle his debt and to leave the 
balance of the gold with the storekeeper for 


Charlie's credit. Kaim stayed on board. She 
did not feel like answering the questions that 
she would have had to submit to if she went 
ashore. 

At the store Jon was asked about Kaim. 
*Where are you going now, Jon, and where's 
Kaim?’ 

‘She's on the raft, and we're going to 
Joseph's place now. After that, | don't 
know.’ Thus was the immediate gossip 
avoided, but Jon knew it was only postponed. 

They went on that day and put in at Joseph's 
landing-place in the evening. Joseph was away 
hunting his winter's meat, so Anna had the full 
story explained to her. Anna was not 
surprised. She had heard of the clopement and 
accepted what had happened as something to 
be expected and of no major importance. She 
took Kaim back almost as if she had only been 
away for 2 couple of days. But when she 
knew Kaim's date she thought it was better for 
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Kaim to go to the hospital. Anna could have 
managed everything herself. Had she not 
borne children in the cabin with no help but that 
of a half-grown girl—and were they not fine 
children? But she realised that at the hospital 
they did things better than ever she could 

There was plenty of time before Kaim need 
go to Fort Yukon, and she and Jon stayed 
with Anna. Jon pitched a tent near by, and 
Kaim took her place in the cabin as a member 
of the family. Once the story had been told, 
no one there took any further notice of the 
incident. Anna did ask Kaim if she was going 
to marry Jon, and when Kaim explained her 
ideas, Anna accepted her decision and thought 
she was right. 


ON and Kaim left for Fort Yukon in plenty 
J of time, taking three days for the journey. 
They went on the raft, as this was the most 
comfortable way they could do it 

On arrival, Kaim went to stay with Mary 
and had to undergo the scoldings and un- 
pleasantness that she knew were unavoidable 
just something that had to be put up with, like 
a bad blizzard in winter. And she consoled 
herself with the thought that blizzards pass 
no matter whether they are natural phenomena 
or man-made. Both Big Jim and the minister 
were kind to her, and both of them severely 
critical of Jon 

Jon was determined to see that Kaim's path 
was made as easy as he could contrive, and by 
coming to Fort Yukon with her he took his 
share of the blame and turned some of the 
unpleasantness away from Kaim. He told the 
minister of his offer, indeed his wish, to marry 
Kaim if she would accept him, but that she had 
refused. To their credit, both the minister and 
Jim approved of Kaim's decision. 

Once the baby was born, and Kaim was 
away from the hospital, the rumpus died down, 
After all, an illegitimate baby is much like one 
born in wedlock and there were other things to 
talk about, such as the winter's meat supply or 
the prospects for the fur season 

Jon swore an affidavit accepting respons- 
ibility for the child and agreed to provide for 
its maintenance. Then he went over to the 
Mackenzie. As he said, he had to make some 
money for his child's keep 

Jon's parting from Kaim was in its way 
heart-rending. He had arranged to accom- 
pany a Hudson Bay buyer for the trip. The 
night before he went, he came to Kaim. * Kaim, 
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I've got to start early to-morrow,’ and there 
was a break in his voice 

You no forget me?’ 

long as I live 


‘I know, Jon 
“No, Kaim, I never do that 
you've been a grand little pal.’ 

Kaim turned away to a dim corner in the 
cabin and said: ‘Look, Jon—he’s a fine boy,’ 
and she unwrapped the baby, who looked 
much as all babies do and acted much as all 
babies usually do--he yelled 

‘Why, he certainly looks fine, Kaim. What 
you going to call him?’ 

* Jon.” 

“Aw, Kaim, you get a better name than that 
for him.’ 

‘I like Jon,’ said Kaim, and Big Jon knew 
there was no good arguing with her 

*You know you must let me know if there's 
anything you want.’ 

“Yes, Jon, I know, but I be all right 
go now and be happy—-so-long, Jon.’ 

Jon hugged her, and thus they parted 
Kaim turned without another word and 
walked away. There were unashamed tears 
in Jon's eyes as he went from the cabin. 


you 


HE months passed. Kaim went back to 
Joseph and Anna. For a time sums of 
money came to Big Jim at the store for the 
credit of Kaim. They were not great sums, 
but they were very acceptable, and they told 
Kaim that Jon remembered. They also told 
Big Jim something of Jon's wanderings, for 
remittance came from Hudson Bay stores in 
strange places. Just occasionally a letter came 
from Jon to Kaim, telling her of his doings and 
wishing her and the child well. Kaim liked 
getting them, but she never replied 
Knowing Kaim as he did, Jon did not expect 
that would answer letters, and it was 
inevitable that a one-way letter traffic should 
cease in time. Few things dry up the sources 
of letter-writing more quickly and more surely 
than a total lack of response 
By going back to Joseph, Kaim was largely 


she 


out of sight. Her lapse of conduct was thus 
soon forgotten, and Littl Jon became 
accepted as part of the Joseph family. 

Three years later Kaim married a young 
Indian from Rampart. it was a very suitable 
marriage. Her husband accepted Little Jon as 
something that went with Kaim. For a time 
they lived at Rampart, and then went to Fair- 
banks. 

Kaim did not like Fairbanks, which was 
then beginning to be a new white man’s town. 
However, her husband had a good job there, 
and for a year earned a good wage. But Kaim 
persuaded him to leave it and to go for a time 
to the Rat River country. This was not a good 
move, but the life there was more in keeping 
with what Kaim knew and loved. They finally 
settled down on the Yukon Flats near to 
Joseph's place, and there they lived happily 
enough. 

Kaim never saw Jon again. His letters 
ceased, and in the end his remittances also. 
Where he went to or what happened to him, 
she never knew. 

There was a little hill near Kaim’s home, and 
at times she would go there alone. Here she 
would sit and watch the secret moves of the 
wild things, gaze at the ever-changing wonders 
of the Northern Lights. Perhaps at these 
moments she thought about Jon, or, more 
likely, pondered some deep problem of her 
own. 

She had a bigger family now, and her 
children would be brought up differently from 
her—the U.S. government would see to that. 
Her children would be taught to be citizens of 
a great new country, to take their place in a 
world that was no longer Kaim’s. To see her 
on her hill was like looking at a monument of 
the past. She was a relic of a previous age, 
but she was happy. Her secret voices were 
calling her. 

They're calling from the wilderness, the vast 

and God-like spaces, 

The stark and sullen solitudes that sentinel 

the Pole. 


—_—_— 


Polly 


Polly is a lover 
All the world can see, 
‘Cos she's golden-happy 
Like our pippin tree. 


Polly is a lover 
Would that it could be 
Polly's cheeks were apples 
Meant for only me! 


CHARLES KeLwtr. 





Through the Centre of a Cyclone 
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IRELESS from Sable Island: * Western 

hurricane near Bermuda will probably 
pass south of Grand Banks. Mariners should 
use Care in this vicinity.’ 

This weather report was handed to me as I 
took charge of the R.M.S. O one Sep- 
tember morning. During breakfast | had been 
reading in the wireless press about the havoc 
caused by this tornado—or its twin—in 
Texas. We did not anticipate damage to a 
staunch modern liner, but warnings are not 
disregarded, and safety measures are always 
taken. 

Now, for the benefit of those with only a 
hazy notion of what constitutes a cyclone, and 
without launching into technical phraseology, 
I might say that it is a storm of terrific violence, 
following a more or less defined track. It is 
known as a typhoon in the China Seas, is the 
tornado of the southern United States, and in 
its Atlantic birthplace is styled a hurricane 
There is a small area of low barometric pres- 
sure, and, due to the surrounding high pressure 
endeavouring to fill this, the wind whirls 
round over a space of perhaps one or two hun- 
dred miles, becoming more and more violent 
as the centre is approached. Starting with a 
smal! core of tremendous velocity, a cyclone 
progresses as a whole in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, gradually enlarging itself and getting 
less and less dangerous, till in the end, as 
happens in Britain, it practically dissipates 
itself and is innocuous 

That morning, all the signs of an approaching 
cyclone were in evidence, and they developed 
true to form. The unusual clearness of the 
atmosphere was remarkable, the heat oppres- 
sive, and everyone felt wound up. The bar- 
ometer was abnormally high, and it was dis- 
tinctly uncanny to watch the hand on the face 
of the instrument restlessly twitching to and 
fro like that of a voltmeter—technically, the 
‘pumping’ of the mercury—due to the atmo- 


sphere being in a gravely disturbed state, 
apart from the actual wind 
A delicate cirrus cloud overcast the whole 
sky later in the day, and a sullen oily swell 
came in from the direction of the approaching 
storm The sun set like an angry mass of 
molten copper, and the something-is-going- 
to-happen feeling became burdensome. Later 
in the evening the barometer began to fall 
steadily, and the wind rapidly increased. |! 
turned in, thinking of Tennyson's lines in his 
‘Ballad of the Revenge’: 
And the water began to heave, and the 
weather to moan, 
And or ever that evening ended, a great gale 
blew, 
And a wave like the wave that is raised by 
an earthquake grew 


EXT morning it was blowing hard, and 
the true hurricane-cloud appeared over 
the horizon, ominous in its grandeur. Creat 
torn masses of intensely-dark cloud came 
sweeping across the sky, and the fierce rain- 
squalls struck us with ever-increasing force 
and frequency 
The vortex, or centre, is only of a com- 
paratively small area, about ten to fifteen 
miles in diameter, and can be roughly, though 
not definitely, located by calculation By 
such calculation, and by the other unmistak- 
able signs, we found that, if not in it, we 
should soon be dangerously near it, and there- 
fore took all seamanlike precautions. Though 
among the first forty of the world’s largest 
liners, towering far above the waterline as we 
do, still we are by Nature despised 
Knowing the wild. turmoil we would 
assuredly have, everything movable about the 
decks was lashed, ventilators were unshipped 
and all open spaces closed and battened down, 
the hands working like Trojans in the cutting 
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squalls. Even at this early period, the ship 
had to be let go before the wind occasionally, 
to give the men a chance of working. Wet 
through, with their clothes flapping about 
them, they looked like animated scarecrows. 
By the time everything was snug, and an extra 
heave given here and there, it was highly 
dangerous to be exposed. A tremendous sea 
flung this great structure about like a toy. 

Striving helplessly against the elements, she 
did look a puny object. From the crest of 
one wave she would lurch shudderingly down 
into the trough of the next, and everything 
would be enveloped in stinging spray. All, 
with the exception of the navigating-officers 
on the bridge, were under cover. 

At noon, sea and sky were indistinguish- 
able, the lashing rain and wind and spume 
blending them into one confused mass. From 
then onward, the barometer simply tumbled 
down, faster and ever faster, as the centre 
drew near. Certain spars that had been 
painted in New York, the paint on which was 
quite dry, but not bone-hard, looked as though 
they had been treated with a sand-blast, for 
the paint had been ripped off in flakes by the 
biting spindrift and tearing wind. The noise 
was deafening, and for some hours afterwards 
one’s hearing was affected, just as if by heavy 
gunfire. Added to this, in the ever-increasing 


squalls, the weight of the wind striking the 
whistle and siren lanyards set those off howl- 
ing ghoulishly together. 

The lanyards were cast off from the navigat- 


ing-bridge to try to stop that noise. This 
demanded quite an amount of agility, for the 
bridge, bleak at any time, was now a perilous 
whirl of wind, and rain, and thrashing spray. 
Even then, the wind tugging at the loose ends, 
soon to be frayed to powder, made the siren 
give tongue at intervals with a despairing 
shrick. A few minutes later, with a swishing 
crash, down came the wireless-acrial wires 
and spreaders in a frightful tangle. Festoon- 
ing the mainmast, they presented a forlorn 
spectacle, one broken spreader remaining at 
the masthead cocked up at an absurdly 
comical angle. The terrific straining and 
shaking opened up many deckseams on the 
upper deck, causing much leakage into the 
upper accommodation. 

Risking a look at the after-end of the ship, 


I noticed that certain of the boats appeared 
to be suffering from St Vitus’s dance! When 
you consider that each boat, with gear com- 
plete, weighs over two tons, you have a faint 
idea of the power of a hurricane that can 
rattle such things about in their gripes and 
extra storm lashings. Soon after, as the fury 
increased, one boat was totally blown out of 
its chocks and capsized keel uppermost, 
followed soon by another; and many others 
came to rest on their bilges, some stove in 
and badly damaged. This was 65 feet above 
the waterline, and due solely to the wind! 
Suddenly, the wind dropped completely, but 
huge pyramidal seas washed aboard in all 
directions. 


( VERHEAD, through the black canopy 

which overhung the whole storm area, 
a patch of blue sky was visible for a short 
time-——‘the eye of the hurricane’—and then 
the wind came shrieking down, like all the 
fiends of Hell let loose, from exactly the 
opposite quarter! As the sea was still running 
the same way as the wind had been blowing, 
this newcomer simply heaped the waves up 
into gigantic crests, the tops being whipped 
off in great masses of spume. We were now 
in the centre of the cyclone! A smaller and 
less well-found ship would assuredly have 
foundered! 

Then, so quickly does the wind in this 
vortex shift, it apparently came from all 
directions at once for about twenty minutes. 
After this bewildering display, it gradually 
settled down into the fearsome rain-squalls of 
which we already had had enough, and we 
scudded away before the blasts. As we got 
clear, the barometer began at once to fly up, 
and twenty hours afterwards the wind had 
moderated down to a strong nor’ westerly 
gale, which, bad enough at any time, seemed 
peaceful by comparison with the hurricane. 

Busily getting new gear rigged and the 
debris of the boats cleared up, we were now 
nearing our home port, where probably an 
‘office god’ would step aboard and blandly 
suggest that the ship was not as pretty as she 
might have been! The last straw, surely! 
But | suppose that is to be expected, and-—it's 
ali in the day's work. 





Russian Fox-Shoot 


Countess EDITH 


()F course we shot foxes in Russia—first 

because hunting as such was practised 
only by a small number of people influenced 
by English tastes, and second because we had 
many foxes in districts where hunting would 
have been impossible, anyway. In fact, if you 
spoke of killing foxes, you always meant 
shooting them. 

In the Kursk province, south of Moscow, 
where we used to spend two months every 
autumn, we were already on the border of the 
steppes However, there were also many 
wooded areas cut by rows of deep gulleys, 
former beds of brooks, their steep sides 
covered with a thick growth of hazel, birches, 
and young oaks sprouting around the old 
stumps. These were only the remains of old 
forests which had been mercilessly cut down 
and where the young growth had never been 
properly trimmed and cared for This 
devastation was a heartache for us, but the 
mischief had been done long before our time 
and we could do little to remedy it. Often 
these gulleys formed a system of small valleys 
all branching off a bigger one. They were the 
favourite haunt of foxes, which could easily 
dig their earths in the light, sandy soil and 
could find excellent cover in the thick under- 
growth. 

Having heard many complaints about the 
foxes from a village near a distant farm be- 
longing to us, my husband decided one day 
to have a real onslaught on them and asked 
two neighbours to join us. Everything was 
soon organised. We were to spend the night 
at the house of one of these neighbours, 
Vsevolod, as his place was quite near our 
farm, where there was no accommodation for 
us. 

And so, on a clear and cool September 
morning, the shoot began, late as was always 
the case when one stayed at Vsevolod’s. As 


the light shooting-brake and farm-carts 


SOLLOHUB 


carrying our party and the local gamekeepers 
stopped at the edge of a small wood | was 
amazed to see there two or three total strangers 
with guns, obviously intending to joim our 
party. My husband, who also did not know 
who the strangers were, asked Vsevolod for an 
explanation. 

‘Oh,’ answered Vsevolod with his usual 
bonhomie, ‘they are my coachman, my fore- 
man, and my chef—they like shooting. They 
are very bad shots, but why not let them have 
their bit of fun? Do you mind?’ 

*That’s all right,’ said my husband, but | 
felt a note of doubt in his voice 


IT was decided first of all to comb through 

several fields where groups of bushes had 
formed islands and where the were 
known to lie in wait for hares. The hounds 
very soon picked up the scent, whether of fox 
or hare could not be distinguished, as the 
hounds were quite as untrained as the local 
gamekecpers Anyhow, they were on the 
trail of something and we, the guns, advancing 
in a row, had soon the opportunity of shoot 
ing. The first shots were at hares, and my 
husband took several of them in a short time, 
all the other guns missing cheerfully with a 
lot of shouting, numbers of double shots, and 
much running after hares which they thought 
they had hit. This rather startled me, as the 
absolute disorder of the line made it difficult 
to shoot. 

We now approached the main system of 
gulleys, where the hounds had already dis- 
appeared on a hot scent, apparently a fox’'s. 
‘You'll stay with me,’ said my husband. 
*There are too many people running around 
with guns not knowing how to them 
properly.’ 

‘Very well. We'll shoot and shout together, 
if necessary,’ I said jokingly. Little did I 
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realise how very close to the truth I was when 
speaking about shouting too 

The sun was hot by now and the gulley a 
real splendour of golden and brown leaves, 
with patches of pale and yellow grass at the 
bottom. It was one of those clear and trans- 
parent autumn days when the air is light and 
not yet hard with the cold winds blowing 
over the steppes. We entered the main 
valley and, looking round, I noticed that the 
chef, the coachman, and the other unknown 
individuals had already disappeared. The 
hounds could now be heard in the valley. 
There was a whole chorus working well 
together and obviously following the same 
scent 

“You go to the right, along the main 
valley, and keep an eye on that,’ said my 
husband to Vsevolod. ‘We'll follow the 
valley bearing off towards the left, sticking 
near to the top. So don't worry about us, and 
shoot along the bottom and halfway up. 
We'll stay near the upper edge.’ 

Vsevolod gave a big laugh. ‘How fearfully 
organised you are! We here run where we 
think best and shoot wherever nothing seems 
to be in the way. It’s all very simple!’ 

‘I don’t agree with this method of yours,’ 
said my husband, * but I suppose it may work 
all right. I'll keep to my own. So, au revoir 
for the present.’ 


SEVOLOD waved his hand and walked 
off, waddling along the bottom of the 
main valley. We climbed up the side of the 
offshoot gulley and had just reached the top 
when the hounds gave a frantic burst, 
apparently making towards us halfway 
up the slope. ‘Keep an eye on these bushes 
over there,’ said my husband, cocking his 
gun. I was ready with mine 
Something reddish-yellow flashed among 
the hazel-bushes—a fox, right across the 
guiley. A shot from my husband and the 
fox comes down, bumping against the tree- 
trunks and rolling towards the bottom of the 
gulley. At the same moment two men dash 
headlong down the slope, shooting lustily at 
the rolling fox 
*‘Damn them!—Get out of the way or I'll 
shoot!" yelled my husband. ‘Can't you see 
the fox is dead, you fools?’ 
The two men, in whom I now recognised 
the chef and the foreman, stopped short and, 
wiping their foreheads with the back of the 
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hand, said somewhat apologetically: ‘Sorry, 
sir. We thought the fox was still running.’ 
*You thought! Better keep your eyes open 
and look out next time before you shoot,’ 
said my husband, who was now approaching 
the fox and trying to get the hounds off it. 
‘Cali your hounds!’ he called out, as these 
were tearing fiercely at the fox 
‘Sorry, sir. They never 
except perhaps the gamckeeper 
answered one of the men 
‘Well then, get Timoshka, and quickly 
too!’ shouted my husband, trying in vain to 
rescue the fox before it was torn to shreds. 
Shouts of ‘Timoshka! Come here, 
Timoshka!’ rent the air, and a bearded 
man presently came scampering down the 
slope, gun in hand, stumbling over roots and 
stumps. As he reached us I noticed that the 
old double-barrelled shotgun he was carrying 
at a level was at full cock. Noticing this too, 
my husband called out to him: ‘Let down the 
hammer before tackling your hounds!’ 
Timoshka looked at us stupidly, then down 
at his gun with a puzzled expression, then 
uncocked the hammers leisurely and dashed for 
the hounds with a volley of oaths. Apparently 
this was the right thing to do, and the hounds 
let go the fox, half-torn by now. As we 
turned round, we saw Vsevolod coming down 


obey anyone 
Timoshka,’ 


at full pelt, red and perspiring, and beaming 


as usual. ‘Have you got one?’ he cried. 

“Yes, an old one,’ answered my husband 
‘And look here, Vsevolod, you, too, had 
better keep your gun uncocked when you 
rush through the thicket.’ 

‘Oh, do you think so? Well, you are 
right—it may be better. You see, when my 
brother was killed by his groom last year it 
just happened that there was an unfortunate 
branch in the way as the groom scampered 
down a slope and the gun went off and killed 
my brother. Real bad luck—but fate, after 
all,” and Vsevolod made the sign of the 
Cross 

*Maybe it was fate, and maybe just a stupid 
accident,’ said my husband. ‘And I don't 
feel in the slightest like giving a stupid accident 
the opportunity of trying itself out on me or 
on my wife.’ 

Vsevolod laughed: ‘Of course not—1 quite 
understand. But, after all, such accidents 
don’t happen so often. This one happened 
last year, so we need not expect one this 
year—isn't that so?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know the habit of accidenis 





in general, and prefer not to investigate. 
your man take this fox to 
please?’ 

Vsevolod gave the order to one of his men 
and we continued our shoot 


Can 
the carriage, 


T= hounds were already on another scent 

and were now in full cry following it. 
We took up our positions behind a cluster of 
large hazel-bushes and waited for the approach- 
ing pack. A few moments later I saw a fox 
slinking through the bushes and I had a go at 
it. Nothing happened. I wondered where 
the beast had vanished to 

‘Good shot! He's down on the spot!" cried 
my husband. 

Barely had we left our bush to pick up the 
fox before the hounds could set on it than a 
volley of shot from across the valley riddled 
our bushes. This time my husband did not 
mince his words as he shouted at the men 
whose red and blank faces now appeared 
through the thicket. 

‘Please excuse us, sir. We did not know 
you were so near,’ said the coachman, accom- 
panied by the groom the fox 
and—’ 

“The fox was down there on the other 
slope!’ my husband cut him off. ‘It's one of 
your own hounds you saw pass here. Make 
sure where you shoot another time.’ 

And so it went on all day—-hounds giving 


“We saw 
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tongue in all directions, three foxes killed and 
twelve seen, volleys of shots interspersed with 
oaths, men running up and down the gulleys 
wiping the sweat off their faces and dragging 
their guns, hammers cocked. 


S we were driving home in the glorious sun- 
set of this hot September day my husband 
turned to Vsevolod: ‘It has been a good day 
and it is nice to be able to say so with an easy 
heart after. seeing all your men rushing round 
like madmen trailing their guns and shooting 
right and left. I did not think we'd all 
survive!’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ said Vsevolod gaily. 
‘Accidents need not happen, and | generally 
shout when I am behind a bush and wave 
my white cap as well, as a warning.’ 

*The foxes must be thankful too!’ 
husband 

*Well, well, you chaps from up north have 
too many ideas about organised shoots, too 
many complications for us here,’ retorted 
Vsevolod, who never missed an opportunity 
of pointing out the difference between the 
northerners and the southerners from the 
steppes. 

‘Perhaps,’ replied my husband. ‘I! prefer, 
though, the idea of shooting a fox rather than 
shooting your chef, which would leave us 
without the good dinner we are looking 
forward to.’ 


said my 


Song 


A day when the roofs are flung wide. 

A day to shelve the past and polish 
New-clean a dusty future 

A day to laugh. A day to spring 

With the wind-leaping leaf on the roadway. 
A day to sing joy-born songs 

And to stretch the corner of a grin 


the spreading leaf, 


the sparrow’s flight, willy-nilly 
the wind pulls and hurls the cheeky body, 
the slow slide of the snail 

Progressing with a yawn. 

A°day to wake and shake 

The rafters of the sky of dust 

A day to stretch the buildings. 

A day to fling roofs wide. 


Georce Topp. 





Folk Are Queer 





DUDLEY HOYS 


SOLK are queer. Ay lake those 
Dinah daleswoman to the 
marrow of her ancient bones, and Spencer 
Pollard, an off-comer who could never have 
looked anything but what he was, a wealthy 


two, 
Wilson, a 


city man 

At seventy-eight the widowed Dinah still 
toiled away on her own because she refused to 
give up Ireholme. She could have lived at 
ease with her married daughter in Lancaster 
Instead, for the love of the and the 
granite farmhouse where she had spent all her 
married life, she was working like a galley- 
slave and having the devil of a job to make 
ends the flock 
except one ram she called Billy, and let off her 
ground barring a small field and the home 
intake. But two hundred head of 
poultry, and that in itself meant hard labour 
for a rheumatics-ridden apart 
from the effort of keeping the farmhouse 
itself up to scratch 


dale 


meet Irue, she had sold 


she ran 


old woman, 


Pollard’s case was similar in one way, and 
gey different in another 
engineering works in Cheshire, he could 
likely afford to throw away good moncy 
First he bought Howbank, next to Ireholme, 
at an inflated price. Next, he got hold of 
Croppelholme. He must have spent thousands 
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Boss of a big 


on the what with alterations to the 
buildings, new field-drainage, tractors, and 
even a grass-drying plant He paid nine 
hundred pounds for a Friesian bull, by gocks! 
Any of us could have told him there was no 
hope of getting a fair return from all this 
capital. But Pollard being what he was, 
reserved, sardonic, inclined to treat us as 
hayseeds, we kept our mouths shut. What few 
dealings | had with him gave me the im- 
pression that he was arrogant and incapable 
of admitting he could ever be in the wrong, 
the sort of man who would never consider 
others when it came to getting whatever he 
wanted 

Dinah we liked and respected, though we 
told her she was daft to go on struggling at 
her age. | used to call on her about once a 
week and have a bit of a crack. One Thursday 
morning, instead of coming along her farm 
lonnin, I used the track that crosses the home 
field and finishes up at the stackyard. There 
had been rain in the night. With the ground 
softish, | made practically no sound, and came 
on her unawares. There she was, wearing a 
brown woollen jacket and a tweed skirt, stand- 
ing outside the kitchen-door, the breeze play- 
ing about with her wispy grey hair. She was 
crying. It was no great display of grief, just 


two, 





a few tears trickling down under her steel 
spectacles. But it gave me a jolt, for she was 
the last type in the world to lose hold of 
herself 

I had no time to draw back. She turned her 
lined face and saw me. The back of her hand 
flicked at her grey-blue eyes. She gave a 
sniff, and said almost angrily: ‘Tis this cold 
wind makes the eyes water.’ 

*Ay?’ I patted her shoulder 
I've known you long enough 
trouble?’ 

She took off her spectacles, rubbed them on 
her skirt, and replaced them. Her colourless 
lips creased into a smile. ‘Seems there's 
nowt to be hidden from pokenoses like you 
Ah, well.” She sighed, and pointed at the 
roof. *‘Yon’s rotten. I had builder up just 
before you came. He says ‘twill have to be 
stripped, and a deal of new slates set, and new 
timber. He reckons I'll be lucky to get out of 
it under three hundred pounds.’ 

I let out a sympathetic whistle. But I well 
believed the rough estimate, with slates these 
days at forty pounds a ton. Staring at the 
roof, I could see the cracks, and one section 
where it sagged in a shallow curve. It had 
been up there maybe a couple of centuries, 
defying our wild weather from the fells. Now, 
if an extra bad gale came swooping down, it 
might 

“He reckons,’ 
Maybe he’s right 
my time.’ 


*“Grannie, 
What's the 


she said, ‘‘tis dangerous. 
1 was hopin’ it ‘ud last 
Then she added simply: ‘I'm beat 
I've not got the money 

‘Friends would lend it. Here's one.’ 

“And how would | pay back?’ Her eyes 
flashed. ‘Nay But I 
want no charity.” 

I laughed, tried to persuade her, called her 
a stubborn old woman 

She said Twill mean selling tplace an’ 
goin’ to live in Lancaster.’ 

I thought of Spencer Pollard and his spare 
thousands, and wanted to curse the unfairness 


lis good of you 


It was useless 


of an unfair world 

Presently she said the privileged 
abruptness of old age: ‘I've work to do 
So've you.” She gave me a nod, and went 
into the kitchen 


with 


N the way home | thought a deal about 
Dinah's Probably her sole 
assets were her hens and the farm fields she 
was letting. If she got rid of either, there would 


problem 
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not be enough income left to keep her at 
Irecholme. Short of borrowing, which went 
totally against her grain, or some streak of 
luck out of nowhere, she was going to have 
to leave her heart in the dale and pass her last 
years in exile. Ay, that was what I thought, 
until | saw her the next time 

Meanwhile, there got round an item of news 
that set us talking. Tom Tryson, who had 
emigrated from Gillingdale to Australia forty 
years since, was over on a long holiday. He 
told the reporter of the local paper that he was 
grieved how so many farmers were turning 
over from Herdwicks to Swaledales. In his 
time there had been nowt but Herdwicks 
throughout the dales To encourage those 
loyal to the old breed, he was giving a silver 
cup and a prize of two hundred pounds for 
the best aged ram to be exhibited at Gillingdale 
Show. The offer was confined to the western 
dales 

There were those of us who laughed, and 
those of us who shrugged. Swaledales, we 
knew, fetched a better price both for wool and 
stock, and they made better mothers. But 
there it was. Tryson could afford to pander 
to his sentiment. Knowing all the breeders 
in these parts, we counted there would not 
be more than eight or ten entries. The date 
of the Gillingdale Show unluckily clashed 
with our church féte, to which most of us 
were already committed. So it looked as if 
the show would not get many visitors from 
Iredale 

It never occurred to me that old Dinah 
would see in this news the chance she was 
praying for. Billy, her five-year-old ram, had 
the good qualities of a lion-like head, a healthy 
mouth, and a broad, level back. But I would 
never have judged him a champion 

She thought otherwise. When I called 
on her the following week she took me out to 
the intake, where Billy was browsing idly on 
the summer grass. Certainly the tup, as we 
call them here, looked to be in fine fettle. 
With the breeding season well behind him, he 
has spent the last months in weil-fed idleness 
The smooth white hair of his broad face had 
a sheen. His thick, coarse fleece had an oili- 
ness typical of the Herdwick in good condition 
His huge, curling horns gave him a proper 
dignity. He weighed, | reckoned, about a 
hundred and forty pounds 

Dinah wagged an approving head. ‘He 
should have as much a chance at Gillingdale 
as any o' t others.’ 
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‘Oo, ay, he’s a gey good ‘un.’ This was 
true, though privately I was telling myself that 
there were better tups than Billy in the dale. 
George Sim, for instance, and Arthur Crag- 
shaw had some beauties. And I had heard 
that Pollard had put in an entry for the 
Gillingdale Show. One of his hired men, Jim 
Firth, a quiet sort of chap not given to stretch- 
ing, had told me it was a fair capper 

Dinah said with an ache in her voice: ‘If 
Billy can win me two hundred pounds 

*Maybe he will, Grannie.” [{ had to add 
gently: ‘But don’t count your chickens.’ 

She gave her thin laugh. ‘Nay, I'm not 
doing that. But there's nowt wrong in hoping, 
is there? Hope's more warming than a sup 
o’ tea with a drop o’ rum in it.’ 

*How will you get him to the show?’ 

An adventurous twinkle lit up her eyes. She 
explained that she was hiring a car, with a 
trailer behind to contain Billie. With her 
own hands was she going to lead him into the 
pen and give him the final grooming. I could 
just picture her, oiling the horns, and rubbing 
powder into that white face, and generally 
prinking up the creature with all the tricks of 
the trade, tricks that might remind a watching 
townee of girls preparing for a beauty 
competition 

I said: * Billy won't know himself.’ 

‘Nay, that he won't. And if he can buy me 
the best part of a new roof, | Her voice 
quavered. It made me realise that courage 
in old age takes a mighty effort, when mind 
and body are ebbing and have to rely more 
and more on the spirit 

There was another month to the show. 
During that time | found myself calling on 
Dinah more often. It struck me that having 
somebody to talk to helped to buoy up her 
confidence. Now and again, inevitably, there 
must have been a nibble of doubt behind her 
hope, and at those times she liked to hear me 
crack up Billy's good points. I just had to 
do it, for her sake, though all the while I knew 
1 was letting sympathy cloud the truth. 

Ay, it was touching to watch her eagerness, 
her subdued excitement 


To have something 
to look forward to at the age of seventy- 
cight, something that sets you in a flutter, 


must be a rare tonic. Despite the pinched 
narrowness at the back of her neck, the trans- 
parency of her wrinkled skin, her slow, 
cramped movements, she gave an impression 
of alert enjoyment, like a youngster relishing 
some coming treat : 
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HE show was to take place on the first 

Saturday in September. I called on 
Dinah on the Thursday afternoon. Twice I 
tapped on the kitchen-door before I heard 
her voice. I went in, to encounter a shock. 
She was huddled in the kitchen-chair by the 
fire, her head held sideways and stiff. As for 
her hands, they resembled a buzzard's claws, 
the bony fingers curved in and nearly squeez- 
ing the palms. She was fairly racked with a 
bout of rheumatism. 

She said: ‘Come in. Sit down. Ay, I'm 
nearly fixed.’ There was no complaining in 
her tone. She smiled at my anxiety and went 
on: ‘Lucky for me, Martha Lewthwaite 
called this mornin’. She fetched doctor, 
she did. He's given me some stuff, and told 
me if I keep warm, mebbe in a few days 
I’—’ 

I said: ‘But what about the show? 
about Billy?’ 

She gave a cheery little cackle. ‘I've 
summat to surprise you. Martha told Jim 
Firth, and who should come round but Mr 
Spencer Pollard.’ 

*What!’ 

Ay.’ 

“Well, I'm blest!’ 

*The dale's said hard things about him, and 
I'm not sure some of ‘em weren't right. We 
had a bit of a crack, and I wouldn't say he’s 
gey easy to get on with. But that’s neither 
here nor there. Point is, he’s taking Billy to 
Gillingdale and showin’ him for me.’ 

I said: *Then he’s a better chap than I 
thought he was, and I respect him for being 
real neighbourly.’ 

‘I reckon,’ she said, and her hand clutched 
her stick and tapped it on the stone flags to 
emphasise her words, ‘I reckon I'm more 
than lucky. There was I one minute thinking 
I’m beat, and the next, he’s arranging every- 
thing for me. Jim's coming round for Billy 
to-morrow night. I've nowt to do but sit in 
front of the fire and hope. Now, then!’ 

I felt quite humble. When you have been 
thinking badly of a man, and he does some- 
thing kind and decent, it takes the wind out 
of your sails 

Grannie chuckled again 
a black world after all 

I said: ‘Grannie, I'm as glad as you are. 
We've been misjudging Pollard. I'm sorry. 
But there's this,’ | went on soberly. ‘We've 
got to face facts. Suppose Billy doesn’t win? 
What are you going to do?’ 


What 


‘So ‘tis not such 





‘I'm not borrowing, if that’s what you're 
getting at. Nay. Her voice was decisive. 
‘I'll be beholden to nobody. I've had six 
weeks of hopin’, and that’s been grand. If I 
can’t afford to keep my own roof over my own 
head, then I must put up with Lancaster an’ 
be grateful for it.’ 

I said almost 
wonder.’ 

‘Nay, nay,” she said, ‘it’s just that I'm not 
quite daft.’ 


emotionally: ‘You're a 


ATURDAY was fine and warm, ideal for 
the Gillingdale Show and our church féte. 
In the morning | went up the fell with a 
couple of dogs. A few sheep had been missed 
in the previous day's gather for dipping, and I 
counted on collecting them and bringing them 
down to the dale before one o'clock. In the 
afternoon | was due to help with the hoop-la 
stall at the féte. 

Somehow the gathering of that handful of 
yows took a lot of time. Their summer 
freedom on the fells had made them extra 
wary and independent. It was nearly one as 
the dogs chivvied them along the heather- 
fringed trod behind Gate Crag, twelve 
hundred feet above the dale. To follow the 
winding descent of my own drift-road . back 


to the farm meant nearly another hour. By 
taking a rough, steep tilt of scree and broken 
crags, and aiming for the Croppelthorne drift- 
road, past Pollard’s top intake, I could save 
twenty minutes 

It was worth it, and would do these agile 


Swaledales no harm. Down the scree they 
clattered and clinked, steered by the flanking 
dogs, down the crags, and we came to the 
drift-road twining through the brackens. As 
| reached the upper wall of Pollard’s top intake 
I heard a throaty growling, the irritable sound 

Glancing 
the author 
I took a second 
quick glance, scarcely believing my eyes 

Now, to the inexperienced, one ram will 
likely seem little different from another. But 
to me, who had been seeing and appraising 
Billy during these last six weeks, there could 
be no mistake. Billy, who ought to have been 
fifteen miles away in Gillingdale, was penned 
up here, a prisoner in this intake, its walls, 
like the rest of Pollard’s property, in good 
order, and topped by posts linked with wire to 
prevent jumping 


of a ram in a disgruntled mood 
wall, | 
of the grow! directly below 


casually over the saw 


FOLK ARE QUEER 


The reason behind it all stuck up a sicken- 
ing mile. Pollard stopped at nothing to get 
what he wanted. Two hundred pounds meant 
little to him. But to pick up a championship 
cup, a solid proof to fell-farmers that he was 
better at the job than they were themselves 
Ay, it was plain enough. He had taken a long 
look at Billy and reckoned him better than his 
own entry. Keep Billy out of it, tucked 
quietly away up here, use some second-rate 
tup of his own as Dinah Wilson's entry, and 
he would stand more chance. That's what 
it was. 

Us dalesmen, having no Latin streak in our 
blood, are slow to anger. But when it does 
kindle, it stays cold and steady and hard as our 
local granite. | can never remember such an 
iceberg of fury within me. If Pollard had 
been before me then, I think I would have 
calculated the consequences, and set about 
maiming him for life 


WENT on home with the sheep and dogs, 

and left them there. The féte had ceased to 
mean anything at all. I got out the car and 
started off for Gillingdale. What I intended 
to do was planned out in my mind. I would 
search the showground for Pollard and find 
him, | hoped, with plenty of people near by. 
1 would tell them and him what he had done, 
And then my fists would mark his sardonic 
face in such a fashion it would carry the 
evidence of them for days. Crude may have 
been my purpose and method, but it was 
rough justice, and that is sometimes the best. 
And if he took legal action for the assault, 
and they found me guilty, the penalty would 
be worth it 

Driving along the narrow roads to CGiilling- 
dale, I kept seeing old Dinah sitting half 
paralysed at Ireholme, the light of hope in her 
failing blue eyes, waiting, waiting, for what 
now must inevitably be the end of her hopes 
Such was the rage in me, | had to force myself 
to dismiss the picture, lest my intent to hurt 
Pollard became goaded to something worse 
We were much of an age and height, but I 
was at least two stone heavier, of bone and 
muscle built up by the strong labour of fell 
farming 

The car swung east into the road running 
up Gillingdale. The fields were smiling, and 
fleecy little clouds drifted through the silver 
blue of the sky, and the far fells had the purple 
of heather and the emerald of lush mosses and 
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that deep, dreamy indigo, almost ghostly, a 
bloom that softens the distant peaks when 
fair weather blesses the scene. I caught 
myself comparing this peaceful loveliness with 
the ice of my intent, and the only result was 
that I found myself hating Pollard more than 
ever 

I parked the car, crossed to the showfield. 
Away to the left, in the pens bordering the 
wall, were the rams and yows and hoggs on 
display. Something prompted me to go 
straight over there. All the judging, | knew, 
would have been completed in the morning, 
and the various prize-award cards tied to the 
wooden rails of the hurdles. Catalogue in 
hand, I began to walk along the line. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue, Dinah’s entry for the 
Iryson cup and cash award was number § 
in the list 

Then | saw it—Number 5. Because | 
dared not believe it, | had to blink at the 
coloured card tied to the rail. Ay, I closed 
my lids, and opened them, and the first prize- 
award card was still there. Standing close to 
it, nibbling at the few wisps left on the sward 
inside the pen, was a grand Herdwick tup 
with Billy's metal flock-clip in its ear. The 
fleece had received a pinkish raddling, as is 
our custom, and the lion-like face was snowy, 
and the fine horns glimmered in the sunshine 
All I knew was 


My brain stopped working 
that somebody had fixed up a miracle 
stood gaping like a winded crow. 


I turned round 
He had a funny 
*What does this mean?’ I burst 


Somebody was at my side. 
to face Spencer Pollard. 
little smile. 

out. 

*What does what mean?’ 

*You know very well! This isn't 

He said: *Man, will you lower your voice. 
Jim Firth and myself can keep our mouths 
shut—<can't you?’ 

I goggled at him. ‘Is this yours?’ 

‘You can make your own guesses —and keep 
them private. He was laughing at my 
expression. ‘I wanted that cup. | wanted to 
show you pig-headed dalesmen that you 
weren't the only ones who could breed dale 
sheep. But when | saw that old woman's 
ram, and heard just how much it meant to 
her —’ 

1 said in something like a whisper: ‘By 
gocks, if there's owt you've ever done to 
make the dale proud to know you, ‘tis this!’ 

He said: ‘Shut up, will you. D’you want 
to give the game away?’ The curve of his 
mouth was still sardonic, as if he were reason- 
ing with somebody not much better than a 
clod. But his eyes gave him away. At last I 
was realising that a sensitive man can hide 
his feelings in a curious fashion 

He said: ‘I'm going off shortly to take her 
the good news. I'll pick up Billy on the way 
and hand him over. Praise be, rams can't 
talk. Care to come with me?’ 

‘I'd be honoured,’ | said 


EE 


The Star. Path 


The sunset on the loch has spread 

1 glinting golden lane; 

And soon the rising moon will tread 
Her silver track again, 

But in the hour of dusk between, 


From one 


bright star alone, 


A dim, enchanted path is seen 
In beauty all its own 


Where 
Lit by 


does it lead, this lovely 
yon glowing spark? 


gleam 


into a twilight land of dream 
Linking the day and dark, 


Over th 


water's fretted tide 


The slender path is flung, 
To worlds upon its farther side 


As yet unseen, unsung 


ELIZABETH FLEMING 
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Rare Book and Manuscript Finds 





PHILIP 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the recent dis- 

closure of the full story concerning the 
Boswell discoveries at Fettercairn House and 
Malahide Castle came the intriguing report 
from the Probate Court of another kind of 
discovery relating to the Coghlan millions. 
In this second instance, the case has featured 
in the headlines at least four times in the last 
sixty years, and, even though judgment has 
now been pronounced, the mystery remains 
as insoluble as ever 

These two discoveries have perhaps, in more 
than one mind, excited speculation of a more 
personal kind, for the inference which the lay 
mind draws in both instances is the same. 
Here were two astonishing finds, overlooked, 
or not evident, for generations, yet there all the 
time, and in singularly unlikely hiding-places 
Could such discoveries ever be ours—and 
under the floorboards or rafters of our own 
homes ? 

We recall the Boswell hoards again-—‘in 
bags, bundles, sacks, cabinets, and chests’ 
and their seemingly careless stowage in lofts 
and lumber-rooms. We remember how the 
Scottish schoolboy McGregor found one of 
the Coghlan wills tucked into the spine of a 
second-hand book bought from a hawker's 
barrow. And again we wonder wistfully: 
Could such things ever happen to us? 

Whilst a quick but sceptical search of our 
own attics and of the musty documents in the 
old tin trunk may yield a disappointing 
answer, we retain more hope of a junk-shop 
purchase. The fact is that despite American 
gleanings in our shops for many years astonish- 
ing finds are yet to be made. That pile of 
dusty pamphlets and limp-backs in the an- 
tique shop round the corner may indeed not 
be quite so useless as it seems 

One humble-looking book, for instance, at 


No, 433 


SPRING 


which even a junk-buyer would have sniffed, 
was recently rescued from the shades in this 
way Entitled The Whole Book of Psaims, 
Faithfully translated into English Metre, dated 
1640, and printed by Stephen Daye at 
Cambridge, New England, it appeared to be 
merely a dull Puritan hymnbook Yet on 
28th January 1947 it was sold at auction for no 
less than £37,750-—the highest price ever paid 
at auction for a printed book! It was, in 
fact, a copy of the famous Bay Psalm Book 
so called because it was adopted by the 
Puritan congregations of Massachusetts Bay 

and was the first book printed in British 
America. One of the eleven known copies 
still in existence of the first edition of 1700 
copies, it is thus ‘ten times rarer than the First 
Folio of Shakespeare and about six times 
rarer than the Mazarin Bible.’ Of these 
eleven known survivors, only one is in 
England, at the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
Yet the thrilling fact is that much of the 
Original quantity of 1700 copies was sent to 
London for distribution among Puritan con- 
gregations there. The Times Literary Supple- 
ment is of opinion that ‘England could still 
contribute a copy or two to the recorded total 
of survivors if only the book could be more 
readily identified.’ So, with these details, 
look out for this humble-looking and probably 
dog-cared octavo hymnbook. You may blow 
the dust off a fortune, as others have done 
before now 

There is another melancholy-looking little 
book to be picked up somewhere. Whilst 
living in London, Benjamin Franklin made 
an Abridgement of the Book of Common 
Prayer. \f you can dig that out from some- 
where, in perfect condition, it would be worth 
£500 or £600 to you. Another rarity that 
could in theory be in almost any private home 
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is the first edition of Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads, published at Bristol in 1798. This, 
besides being an extreme rarity, was an epoch- 
making book in itself. Embodying as it did 
an entirely new theory of poetic diction, it has 
influenced English poetry from that day to 
this 


| sows RK, hole-and-corner discoveries in 

private homes are not so infrequent as 
to make us altogether sceptical of finding 
riches under our own roof. One of Luther's 
Pope Gregory XIII, 
was dug up in its beeswax wrapper from the 
foundations of an old German house. From 
the fireplace of a French cottage searchers 
recovered the original map of the 18th-century 
gardens of Le Petit Trianon, thus furnishing 
one of the strongest proofs of the uncanny 
experience of Miss Moberley and Miss 
Jourdain in those gardens over a century later. 
The famous Boke of St Albans, now in the 
British Museum, remained for a long time 
in a gardener’s cottage, and was brought to 
light through being sold with other books at 
9 Ib. for 9d.! 

Often we wonder what cobwebbed secrets 
still lurk behind old panelling. We tap it 
hopefully and listen for a hollow sound. Even 
if we hear none, we remain unconvinced that 
there is nothing there. Old panelling, we 
think, is bound to cover up all the sins and 
secrets of the past 


books, suppressed by 


So, in some measure, it proved only recently 


in York Builders restoring an old house, 


almost neighbour to the reputed birthplace 
of Guy Fawkes, discovered behind its panels 


bound in hide and 
rivets. Inside this lay 
curious, and in some respects valuable, docu- 
ments 


an old and grimy chest, 
studded with copper 
As well as ancient deeds of manorial 
courts and a charter to trade in 
wool, there lay Elizabethan and 17th-century 
manuscripts, and the Crom- 
wellian period, including militia pay-rolls and 
a commission General Fairfax 
Clearly these had accumulated in the family 
over several centuries, and they are typical of 
many finds in old houses and historic cities 
This discovery, in fact made by a friend of the 
present 


mediacval 
documents of 


signed by 


writer, is now in the possession of 
York Corporation 

Yes, it can happen, as it has often happened 
before. Some of the 


rare historical documents, 
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world’s masterpieces, 


scientific papers, 


and priceless manuscripts have been discovered 
in humble hiding-places, in odd, very odd, 
corners of private houses, even doing service 
as wrappers to butchers, bakers, and 
fishmongers! 

Thus, Sterne’s Letters from Yorick to Eliza 
were found in a long-forgotten plate-warmer; 
in consequence of a dream, a canto of Dante’s 
Paradiso was discovered under a window-sill; 
part of one of the copies of Magna Carta was 
found on a drumhead; and amongst a pile of 
old rubbish in a manor-house in the North of 
England there were found no less than five rare 
Caxton books bound up in one volume-—a 
find so precious that it realised £2600 when 
put up for auction at Sotheby's 

Even a Shakespeare find is not improbable, 
although a perfect copy of the First Quarto of 
Hamlet is the wildest and most unrealised 
dream of all. However, it happened once and 
could happen again: in 1905 the original 
Quarto (1594) of Shakespeare's Titus 
Andronicus, not tll then known to exist, was 
revealed in a neglected domestic hoard and 
sold for £2000. Then again, as recently as 1940 
an exciting parcel arrived at Clifford's Inn in 
London. With the covers all loose and 
roughly bundled together with rope, it had 
been sent from a country-house and was 
addressed to Mr Alan Keen. Inside were 
several old books. One of them, printed in 
1550, was a copy of Hall’s Chronicles of the 
reigns of Henry IV and Henry V, a source- 
book much by Shakespeare for his 
chronicle plays The margins of this copy 
were liberally annotated, passages 
throughout heavy underscoring and 
double crosses. Careful examination with 
parallel passages in Shakespeare's plays 
suggested that this was indeed Shakespeare's 
own copy, and, though this has still to be 
finally proved, the probability exists. If it 
is so, it will be a collector's 
Yet there it was, in the 
private house, waiting to be awakened from 


used 


and 
bore 


dream come truce 
lumber-room of a 


its long sleep 


N London and Edinburgh especially, housed 

in remote courts dark alleys, there 
must be many an cotier containing 
precious archives, autographs, and despatches 
In olden times people did not destroy their 
lumber or send it to salvage. They tucked it 
away under the roof, beneath tiles, between 
jowts, behind and there jealously 


and 
ancient 


panels, 





denied ali access to it for generations, until it 
was altogether forgotten. 

Lawyers’ offices in the City have often 
proved this. A collapsed ceiling in Lincoln's 
Inn brought down in its shower of dust and 
plaster the famous Thurlow State Papers; and 
similarly in 4 legal office there came to light a 
Household Book of the Black Prince. Often 
old deeds and documents of title were taken 
down from these legal top shelves and used 
by Victorian children as battledores—until 
they were suddenly seen to be of more value 
to historians! This reminds us that in 1936 
an unblemished copy of Edward I's confirma- 
tion of Magna Carta was found in the archives 
of the ancient King’s School, Bruton, Somer- 
set, and was in 1952 bought by the Australian 
Government for £12,500. But for a lucky 
oversight, this could quite easily have been 
made into a dunce’s cap centuries ago 

In the days of paper abundance, when even 
illuminated missals were used to bind printed 
books, tradesmen were no less prodigal of their 
wrappings. A Fleet Street confectioner was 
discovered converting bundles of parchment 
into jelly. This bonne bouche for 
somebody, for from the unpulped remainder 
were rescued Exchequer Accounts of Henry 
VII, Secret Service documents, and Wardrobe 
Accounts of Queen Elizabeth Again, a 
fishmonger of Boulogne was found to be 
wrapping his wares in a collection of Boswell's 
letters to Rev. W. J. Temple, which corre- 
spondence had extended over forty years—a 
find which proves that the right nose will smell 
out a treasure against the severest competition. 
Nor must we forget the Florentine pork- 
butcher who almost wrapped up his juicy 
chops in the secret papers of Huygens, the 
Dutch scientist, whose Treatise on Light is one 
of the world’s books These same 
papers, by the way, had already lain secreted 
in a corn-bin for over two generations, away 
from the prying gaze of the Inquisition, so 
they escaped oblivion twice 

One of the most astonishing out-of-doors 
In 1947 
a goatherd in Palestine was tending his flock 
on a hillside overlooking the Dead Sea. Idly 
throwing stones into a cavern, he suddenly 
heard something shatter to pieces inside. Ex- 
pecting to find some Ali Baba's hoard of gold, 
he unearthed a far rarer treasure. In large 
earthenware jars he found eight leather scrolls 
These have since found to include, 
along with non-biblical texts, books of 


was a 


great 


discoveries was made only recently 


been 
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the Old Testament in their original Hebrew 
script. One scroll, nearly 22 feet long and in 
almost perfect condition, was the complete 
Book of Isaiah, and with the others is believed 
to have lain there since the 2nd century B.c, 
Being thus 1100 years earlier than any such 
texts we possess, this find is of incalculable 
value and has been described by American 
scholars as beyond all price. 


“VEN if finds of this sort are not likely to 

~ occur to us, we refuse to give up hope that 
some day we shall come upon at least some 
Victorian album or tattered bundie of letters, 
thrown out as rubbish from an obscure attic 
and simply awaiting our golden touch 

Country-houses have often proved fruitful 
sources of literary finds like this. Letters of 
Addison and Prior were from the 
sweepings of an old near 
Llangollen Likewise the Paston 
Letters, lost, found, and then lost again for a 
century, were rediscovered in the country- 
house of a bishop. In the loft at Belvoir was 
found a bundle of rat-nibbled documents 
which included letters of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, and other of Elizabeth's 
courtiers; and between folds of thick parch- 
ment leases in the same bundle were letters 
from Edward IV, Richard Hl, and Henry 
VII. The clue to this discovery was a faded 
label attached to a rusty key 
autographs, correspondence, and documents 
no doubt still remain to be found. Byron's 
manuscript autobiography, for example, is 
supposed to be extant, but nobody knows 
where— yet! 

Autograph documents 
fetch remarkable prices. To many collectors, 
especially American, political rariora do not 
command the same esteem as jiterary. Thus, 
a letter from Pitt realised only two guineas in 
the same sale at which one from Keats fetched 
£500 
substantial cash value in themselves 


rescued 
manor-house 
famous 


Masses of such 


letters, and so on, 


Letters of the famous are, of course, of 
But they 
are also of inestimable value to scholars if 
they shed new light on the past. They are, in 
effect, voices from the dust whispering their 
secrets into the ears of posterity 

And the beauty of it all is that letters, or 
bundles of letters, such as this might very well 
be lying in your own collection of bygones, 
like the Boswell papers recently discovered 

stuffed into a long-forgotten Victorian 
croquet-box 
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LVII.—Adventures of Anthony Knivet 


{From Chambers's Journal of September 1855] 


ISHING to trade with the Indians for 

slaves, the governor's son chose Knivet 
as his agent, and sent him into the country 
with a plentiful supply of hatchets and knives 
About a hundred from St Sebastian 
resided a tribe called the Pories, and to these 
Knivet Having reached 
their town, and entered its principal house, he 


miles 
addressed himself 


was requested to lie down upon a hammock 
He complied; but, 


to his great wonderment, about twenty women 


which had been prepared 


at once entered the room, and having patted 
him on the back, on the shoulder, and on the 
knees, terminated their eccentric performance 
by an unmusical but certainly enthusiastic 
howl. This puzzling enough; but 
K nivet’s wits nearly left him altogether, when 
an aged savage, painted red and black, and 
carrying a wooden sword, stalked gravely in, 
and gave vent to his feelings by strutting about 
the room and mumbling and muttering to 
himself Just as Knivet was 
beginning to consider himself destined for a 
sacrifice, he learned, to his abundant joy, that 
these singular proceedings had been intended 
as a cordial welcome, and that the red and 
black personage other than the 
monarch of His majesty treated 


was 


like a maniac 


was nwo 
the Pories 
and 
affability, and soon gave a practical proof of 


our hero with great condescension 
friendship by calling out all the warriors of his 
realm in his defence. Thus it chanced. One 
day as Knivet resting quietly in his 
hammock, the king of another town entered in 
with a woman on each side of him, on whose 
shoulders he rested his arms. He introduced 
himself to Anthony's notice by an elegant and 
interesting dance, which lasted for about a 
quarter of an hour; and, his pirouettes being 
at length concluded, he swaggered up and 
informed him, that, as a mark of respect to 
the ladies who were present, he intended to 
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was 


cut off his head. Knivet replied; but the 
turbulent potentate, disregarding his words, 
began to lay hands on the bales of goods which 
were in the hut. Knivet had been very patient 
hitherto; but even English patience has its 
limits; and starting up at length, he seized a 
sword, thrust at his majesty, made him caper 
on one side, and then fairly turned him out 
The king of the Pories, hearing the uproar, 
arrived on the scene of action, and sharply 
reproached his brother-monarch for such 
unkingly conduct. The aggressor concealed 
his wrath for the moment, and departed; 
but next day an alarm spread through the 
town that he was returning at the head of his 
warriors, to seize on Knivet, and sacrifice 
him The old king, hereupon calling his 
people together, proved to them that this 
was a ‘just and necessary war’, and requested 
them to march forth and defeat the enemy as 
an indispensable preliminary to a ‘safe and 
honourable peace. They replied by loud 
shouts, and sallied out to meet the foe. When 
the two forces approached each other, it was 
found that the Pories were by far the most 
numerous, and the invaders very prudently 
patched up a The intruding king, 
however, was strictly charged not to enter the 
town, and thus our worthy Anthony remained 
triumphant. He continued on friendly terms 
with the red and black monarch to the last; 
and when they parted, gave him a large 
portion of his hatchets and knives, receiving 
in return no less than seventy slaves. With 
these, and an escort of three hundred Pories, 
he commenced his homeward journey; and 
finding that his master was at Isla Grande, 
crossed over to him, and was well received. 
So favourably, indeed, was the Portuguese 
impressed with the diligence and zeal of his 
agent, that he shortly proposed another such 
expedition. 


truce 





Donald and 


the Drovers 





MALCOLM 


N the Outer Hebrides the term ‘drover’ ts 

not applied to cattle drivers, but to the 
buyers who come to the local markets and 
hire a few experienced men to walk and wade 
their mixed herds across the sea-fords to one 
of the ports for shipment. Most of the drovers 
are dealers and farmers from the mainiand, 
making the long journey twice a year. More 
would come but for fear of the fords, the 
vagaries of which take long to know, though 
any stranger may suddenly and disastrously 
come on one of their many hazards 

Eriskay of the *‘Love-lilt’ is the 
southern insular portion of Uist, 
comprises all the 
stretching north 


extreme 
which name 
islands, large and small, 
Sound of Harri 

Several of the lesser and more remote ones are 
sanctuaries of sea-birds and seals, while a few 
are Strategic sites for the shielings of the fisher- 
men who trap the submarine reefs and skerry 
rims for the prized Atlantic lobster. North 
and South Uist, with Benbecula in between, are 
welded into one during the brief spell of ebb, 
but separated again when the Atlantic and 
Minch and flood-tide. An 
acrial revealing, sandy 
beaches of silver sheen fringing the west for 
a stretch of sixty miles, heather-clad hills rang 
ing close to the indented eastern shores, and, 


to the 


mect merge in 


view is impressively 


LAING 


inland, 
numerable 


moor and machair 
trout lochs 


are spread over the 


dotted with in- 
Crofting townships 
arable portions of the 
three main islands, where dwell a few thousand 
contented folks, well away from strife and 
strikes 

The North Ford, which links North Uist 
and Benbecula, extends to four miles at low 
track 
Unsubmerged by flowing 


these 


water, and adjacent to the across it 


are several islets 


tide, some of have for 


gencrations 
rendered refuge to wanderers in perilous 
plight On the South Ford, linking South 
Uist and Benbecula, there is just such 
satellite, a short distance from the northern 
Creagorry 


one 
(Gaelic Ghoraidh) shore 
Never did I pass it without recalling a story 
about Donald, the ferryman who lived at the 


( reag 


end of last century in a snug thatched cottage 
near Carnan Inn, at the southern end of the 
ford. Supplementing the equine transport of 
the inn, he had a boat on the beach always 
ready to ferry any travellers who might arrive 
too late for the ebb. He a cobbler to 
trade, but unpunctual people were so plentiful 
that he earned more in his coble than he did 
at his last 


was 


He was no globe-trotter, nor was he ever a 


deep i sailor, like ) ft neiwhhbours 
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He never went so far from home as the main- 
land, though he visited Barra and Skye on 
rare occasions. But wayfarers from many 
parts carne his way, so he had discovered long 
ago that there are all sorts of people, even in 
Scotland alone, and a diversity of tongues. 
The Sassenachs—-nomenclature for all visiting 
sportsmen whatever their nativity—they were 
the ‘shentlemen’ with the good English and 
no string round their purse. They came to 
fish in the season and stayed at Creagorry 
Hotel or at Carnan Inn. They were usually on 
friendly terms with Donald. He was happy 
afloat with them, telling the lore of the lochs, 
showing them the sea-pools where the seven- 
pounders ran, and providing, when required, 
sand-cels which the sea-trout could seldom 
resist. Those anglers got a cordial welcome 
from him when they arrived and were missed 
when they departed 

Then there were commercial travellers, who 
took the ferry at intervals. They varied in 
quality and disposition, but most of them had 
big hampers that weighted the craft down to 
a scanty free-board, causing the boatman 
anxiety in a rough crossing, while the reward 
could not be commensurate with the risk 

At times a few travellers of another kind 
went through the Isles in quest of folklore. 
Donald liked them, for they were very friendly 
and had the Gaelic. But were they not the 
foolish ones coming so far to hear an old song 
or stories about Fionn and dead 
hundreds of years. He liked to hear those 
songs and stories himself at a fireside winter 
ceilidh, but why should anyone go to all that 
trouble to write them down? 

And the course. Westward 
they journeyed for the important market twice 
in the year. At appointed times and fixed 
stances throughout the Hebrides they bought 
by individual bargaining the crofters’ High- 
land cattle. It was not much that Donald had 
in common with drovers. His livestock con- 
ducks and some hens; his 
if he went to the 
market, it was to visit the big tents and see the 
gay sights. Always in a hurry, the drovers 
passed through the islands with scarcely a 
The 
tangle of the Isles held jess fragrance for them 
odour of the byre. Landscape, 
history meant little to 
them money in it. Bonnie 
Prince Charlie had passed the same way, 
sanctuary not far away; Flora 


Ossian, 


drovers, of 


sisted of a few 
harvest was from the sea; 


glance at the most enchanting scenery 


than the 
yeascape, romance, 


there was no 


found 
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Macdonald crossed the ford to save his 
life and risk her own; but the drovers were 
never interested enough to inquire where, 
when, or how. Conversation on the ferry was 
entirely between themselves, invariably about 
beasts. Donald was superstitious; they were 
more so. Was it not they who invented the 
luck-penny, and always insisted on getting it? 
Queer men, thought Donald. 


N the gloaming of an autumn day three 

drovers from an eastern county, bent on 
bargains on the hoof, arrived at Carnan after 
the ford had closed. To reach the market 
centre of Benbecula early next morning they 
must sleep at Creagorry. It was approaching 
high-water when Donald took them on board, 
and halfway across one of them asked what 
the fare might be. ‘Sax pence,’ was the brief 
reply. Donald's mother-tongue was Gaelic, 
but he could speak all the English he needed 
for the ferry 

The passenger, raising three fingers, said: 
* Three pence, that’s all ye'll get.’ 

‘Ach weel, as it is yourselfs, perhaps I will 
be letting you haff the night's part cheap,’ 
retorted Donald in his best Gaelic idiom. His 
antagonist quickly collected the coppers and 
laid them on the rowing thwart. The boat- 
man’s pull on the oars was strong and steady, 
and soon the keel crunched over the shingle 
on the shore. 

As the drovers disembarked, Donald 
pushed afloat again and flung their pennies 
after them, with the cryptic remark: * You can 
haff the night's part for nussing!’ 

The east coasters climbed the knoll that 
confronted them, only to discover that they 
were marooned on a little island, where they 
had between them and Creagorry beach a deep 
channel which would not be fordable till 
morning. ‘Come back, come back, an’ we'll 
ilka gie ye a shillin’,’ they cried. No reply. 
‘We'll mak it half-a-croon.’ There was only 
echo to respond. Donald had disappeared in 
the dusk. The creak of his thole-pins could 
be heard, gradually getting fainter. Softly 
descended the sombre silence of the Hebridean 
night, broken only by the occasional clear call 
of a lone curlew in the distance or the swilt 
swish of invisible mallard in flight overhead. 


HE castaways huddled under the shelter 
of a large gneiss boulder, ruefully re- 





minding each other that they were likely to 
lose the best of Benbecula market, for the 
deep-quartered sturdy stirks reared on Liona- 
clait and Balivanich machair meadows were 
the champions of the Western Isles. Were 
they not herded at the dawning on the market- 
stance and the first sold? ‘Fan wis the like 
iver in't? We'll mebbe fa’ ahint for Loch- 
maddy mairt tae,’ they moaned 

Talking was the only way in which they 
could conjure up the at-home atmosphere and 
relieve their nostalgia There was nothing 
else for them to do. They couldn't blame the 
one who fixed the fateful fare; he was but their 
spokesman, speaking for them all. When the 
haggling game was won, as it seemed, did they 
not congratulate him on his victory in a dialect 
that was Dutch to Donald? Now there was 
nothing for it but talk, or dragging their 
gloomy thoughts through a long night that 
was only beginning to fall on them. In utter, 
overreaching meanness they had spilt them- 
selves into Doubting Castle. 

There were spectres in the shadows, and a 
haar from the Minch was creeping cerily over 
the ford. For the drovers the situation was 
weird and wanton. They had heard stories 
about Benbecula barbarians; but a full- 
flowing tide would protect them from the 
assault of any such that might still exist. Was 
there not witchcraft in these islands of the 
queer language, and the putting on of spells 
bringing misfortune which no one could 
change but those who brought it on? And in 
the ancient legends the practitioners of the 
black art were seldom so accommodating. In 
Uist, tales were told of kelpies, banshees, and 
corpse-candles sometimes seen streaking like 
a wisp of flame through the dark night 
between Eochar and Hacklate, invariably 
presaging mysterious drownings, and they 
were exactly in the line of it. What a place to 
come to, even for the cream of Highland cattle 
at bargain prices! 

The drovers had bought hundreds of 
Hebridean stots and stirks over the years, but 
could never fathom the constant composure 
of those happy-go-lucky crofters and cottars, 
who always had plenty of time and so little 
else. They realised that their own Doric was 
one barrier preventing intimate friendship 
with the Islesmen. Many of their deals had 
to be transacted by signs. One of their 
number had said to a Griminish cottar at the 
previous market that he wanted a good coo 
(cow) The Baolach—tocal name for a 


DONALD AND THE DROVERS 


Benbecula native—quickly hitched his cow to 
a fence-post, ran at top speed the half-mile to 
his home, and soon returned with a well- 
bred collie racing at his heels. ‘This is the 
best cu (dog) in Benbecula,’ he gasped in front 
of the mystified drover. Yes, they had sounds 
at home similar to some of the Uist vocal 
sounds, but things were not the same 

Out here were places they wished to go to, 
but too frequently the folk from whom they 
sought direction failed to understand what 
they wanted. What stranger could pro- 
nounce intelligibly such terrible place-names as 
Sgarraidhleoid, Sliabhnahairde, Bailenancail- 
leach, or even the oftenest heard Creag 
Ghoraidh, where a hospitable hotel is always 
open? No one, of course, except those who 
spoke Gaelic. Eilean Chreag Ghoraidh, the 
islet on which they were dumped somewhat 
callously, though not undeservedly, un- 
doubtedly exuded the occult. It was a fairy 
knoll set on the silver sand, now all too sea- 
girt. There was nothing they could do but 
wait, wait in the cold night air, wait wearily 
for the ebb-tide and the slow returning of 
another autumn day. 


EANWHILE, Donald had reached home, 


where he warmed himself calmly and 


leisurely at the glowing peat-fire. Stroking his 
grey whiskers after a bowl of brose, he said 
to Catriona his wife: “Long enough’'—long 
enough for the drovers to learn their lesson 
So he pulled for the fairy isle 

Hearing the oar-strokes approaching, the 
excited bargainers rushed for the shore shout- 
ing: ‘Oh, tak us awa’ frae here an’ we'll gie 
ye a croon!" Crun is good Gaelic for five 
shillings, and was very good money in those 
days; but it was a fee that Donald would 
never charge for any charter day or night, 
duke or drover. ‘Keep your crins, you are 
fond enough of them, but you will effery wan 
put saxpence on me hand pefore you put a foot 
in me poat,’ he replied. So they re-embarked 
silently, humbly, and thankfully 

As Donald landed the men where the sea 
laps the end of the road, he shook hands with 
each and said: *Good-night to you. You will 
be knowing now that me and the poat are 
old but honest, not chust the same as drover- 
ing.’ As he pulled for home, he kept chuckling 
to himself: *Long enough, long enough 
will be the better of that.’ 

The fairy isle has since roused itself from 
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sleep, moving out of isolation in one leap 
On it is anchored a tall span of the great new 
viaduct. Benbecula can now forget the ebb 


and flow of tide on the South Ford—but 
Donald and the drovers will be remembered 
for ever 


Rescued Gold 





W. L. 


OT all the gold companies on the Rand 

are actually mining gold, for there are 
now in existence some half-dozen companies 
which are concerned mainly with working the 
old slimes dumps of the Reef, and at the 
present price of gold it pays them well. Some 
companies, which do not have any 
are able to recover £1500 worth 
The reason why it pays to 
work over the old slimes dumps is that before 
the cyanide introduced on the 
Rand in 1890, it was most difficult for miners 
to extract all the gold from the ore, and thus 
a considerable percentage was left in the slimes 
Companies are willing to 
pay well for the concession to work over these 


of thes 
great capital 


of gold a month 


process was 


and sand dumps 


dumps again 

With the process that ts now followed, it is 
possible to extract an average of -3 dwt. of 
gold from a ton of sand. Some of the plants 
doing this handle 300 : 
a day and from this may extract from 
160 to 200 ounces of gold a month, and at 
£i2 
return in spite of high operating costs 


work about tons of 


sand 
an ounce this represents a satisfactory 


One of the companies doing this work on 
the Rand has been operating for over ten 
years and it has enough sand to treat to keep 
In this 
work everything possible to keep costs down 


it busy for at least three years more. 


is adopted, so that much of the plant used 
consists of cheaply-purchased machinery 
which has been altered to suit the process, and 
the specially designed and built equipment is 
of such a nature that overhead costs are kept 
down to a reasonable minimum 
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The super-scientific engineer might dismiss 
much of this machinery as inefficient and even 
crude, yet it serves the purpose of this com- 
pany. It does the work effectively at com- 
paratively low cost. One of the companies 
has a crazy-looking blast-furnace which is 
set up in the open. Yet il generates enough 
heat to separate the gold from the amalgam 
in under fifteen minutes. The recovered gold 
is taken to the office and weighed on an old 
vegetable scale before being sent to the assayer. 

It is calculated that up and down the Rand 
many thousands of tons of dump material 
remain to be treated. Providing the cost of 
this processing is kept down to a reasonable 
level and the price of gold does not drop 
steeply, it is expected that for some years to 
come these dump re-treatment operations 
will continue to yield some 15,000 ounces of 
gold a year 


HEN it is decided that the time has come 
to close down a gold-mine, and all 
active Operations have finally that 
mine can still yield gold, for the cleaning-up 
Operations have yet to be completed. Fair 
quantities of gold-dust are often removed 
from the mine timbers, the brickwork, and 
other features of the surface workings 
Several years ago, when the old Robinson 
Deep mine was being shut down, the dis- 
carded crucibles for the molten gold were 
being broken up for the clinker work. The 
crucibles did not shatter so readily as had been 
anticipated. 


ceased, 


That led to keener investigations, 





when it was discovered that the plumbago 
lining had been perforated a long time before. 
The consequent seepage of liquid gold had 
actually formed a thin covering of solid metal 
Thus about 200 ounces of gold were recovered 
In those days it was valued at about £2000 

In the early days of the Witwatersrand field 
it was well known that a large amount of gold 
remained locked up in the residue because no 
means were available of getting to it. Many 
attempts were made to solve this problem, but 
most of them had to be abandoned because 
they were too expensive. The solution was 
eventually found in the efficiency of the tube- 
mill, the virtues of which were stressed in a 
paper read in Johannesburg in July 1903 by 
H. S. Denny to the Chemical, Metallurgical, 
and Mining Society of South Africa. The 
following year J. KR. Williams installed the first 
tube-mill working in circuit at Glen Deep. 
With this mill in operation, it became econom- 
ically possible to extract up to 95 per cent of 
the gold, as compared with 60 per cent when 
only amalgamation was used. 


~VEN to-day the closing down of a large 

~ gold-mine is a big engineering undertak- 
ing, so that every stage of the work has to be 
planned well in advance. It has rightly been 
said that the recovery of the last bits of 
payable ore and gold from such a mine is as 
much a feat of engineering as of mining, de- 
manding perseverance and ingenuity 

As a big gold-mine is drawing to the end 
of its productive life, plans are prepared for 
the extraction of the shaft-pillars. Such a 
pillar is a portion of ground which is left un- 


disturbed around a shaft, mainly as a safety 


measure. At it are usually located the pump- 
chambers, sumps, ore-bins, stations, ventila- 
tion-fans, and engine-chambers 

As time goes on, this shaft-pillar area has to 
take increasing weight, with the risk of the 
region eventually being menaced by pressure. 
If this is not relieved, there is a risk of serious 
rock bursts, much to the detriment of the 
vital mining Operations centred on the shaft- 
pillar Thus the time comes when shaft- 
pillars must be removed. While often this 
removal does not take place until a large 
mine is in the last stages of its life, there are 
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times when such removal is essential 
while the mine still has several productive 
years before it 

It must not be forgotten that these shaft- 
pillars contain valuable gold-ore, often running 
to many thousands of tons of ore, and that is 
another reason why sooner or later it is decided 
to remove them. In the mine of Modder- 
fontein Deep Levels the pillar round iwo 
shafts, each well over 3000 feet deep, was later 
calculated to contain at least 156,000 tons of 
payable ore 

The extraction of shaft-pillars in the final 
stages of a mine’s life is certainly one of the 
most vital single operations to be completed 
It must be planned by a skilled engineer, as 
he has many problems of concentrated weight 
and stress to take into account, and patience 
and ingenuity may be needed to overcome 
them. It may be necessary to spread the 
removal operation over several years, and it is 
done while the shaft or shafts are still in use, 
skips moving up and down with the men 
employed underground and carrying 
materials and ore. Even after the pillar is 
removed, the shaft may continue in active 
commission for a number of years. All the 
work is planned so that the gold in the shaft- 
pillar may be recovered and yet the general 
profitable working-life of the mine prolonged 
to the last possible moment 

In planning this work the safety of the mine 
staff is the prime consideration. In the case 
of circular shafts the brickwork ts specially 
safeguarded against the risk of collapse. This 
may demand the replacement of the pressure 
bricks by blocks, which 
seem to be better adapted to adjust themselves 
to the sag of the ground 

Increased supports are needed for the shaft 
pipe-columns carrying compressed air and 
water into the mine, and similar protection 
has to be given to the power-cables. Extra 
expansion joints are fitied to the pipe-columns 
Additional strengthening ts provided at the 
excavated areas in the pillar round the shaft, 
such as the pump-chambers, sumps, and ore- 
bins, so that they can withstand the additional 
pressures likely Ihe new include 
concrete blocks, with timber capping, mat 
packs, pigsties, sand and broken rock. All 
this work is carefully recorded. 
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The Highlander 





PETER GORDON 


| E has always been known in my family as 
*The Highlander He is eight-and-a- 
half inches tall and is in the full-dress uniform 
Ihe Black Watch at the time 
of the Napoleonic wars 
™ (One day in the dim ages before the First 
World War | was walking along the Notting 
Hill Gate end of Church Street, Kensington, 
when I saw in the window of a shabby little 
secondhand porcelain 
figure. He stood out in his scarlet doublet 
which even the dust of that place could not 


of an ofthecer of 


shop this exquisite 


dim from the jumble of rubbish around him 
My heart went out to him that he should have 
fallen so low, whatever his past had been. In 
1 went, a modest ten-and-sixpence changed 
hands, and out I came, the proud possessor 
of The Highlander He had no history, 
apparently, or at any rate the shopman was 
not interested. But | was to learn something 


about him later 


HE years rolled on. In the pause between 
one great war and the next we moved in 
many strange and distant parts of the earth, 
and The Highlander went with us. Wherever 
we lived, in pigsty or palace, he was exposed 


And 


to view on mantelpiece or bookshelf 
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he seemed to lead a charmed life—for he was 
dusted, in countries where dust is dust, by 
West Indian housemaids, East African house- 
boys, and Chinese servants. He was packed 
and repacked, and travelled thousands of 
miles in ships, in trains, in creaking country 
carts, and on the heads of porters. And 
always he came up smiling. One false move, 
and his feather bonnet, or his thin arms 
beneath their gold epaulettes, or his delicate 
white-gloved fingers, or his handsome sporran, 
or his gold and silver claymore, could so easily 
have been broken 

He lived in log-cabins and under canvas; 
in banana-thatched bungalows and in marble- 
pillared palaces; beneath the tops of snowy 
mountains and on little islands in mid-ocean. 
Breezes from Arctic wastes blew upon him, 
and from fierce deserts and equatorial swamps 
He listened to the roars of lions, the call of the 
moose, and the cries of gulls on lonely shores. 
He knew life in the jungle and the pomp and 
circumstance of the representatives of royalty 
And he took it all, so to speak, without 
turning a hair. And his greatest adventure 
was still to come. And yet he stands before 
me now, as I write, untouched by time or 
travel or war, intact in every detail of his 
immaculate uniform 





NE day, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
a visitor who seemed very interested in 
The Highlander came to our house. He asked 
if he might pick him up and look at the bottom 
of the little white porcelain plinth on which he 
stood. When I asked what he was looking 
for, he showed me a small * N’ surmounted by 
acrown. I had known it was there, of course, 
but had taken it to be a maker's mark. But 
this is what he told me 
The Emperor Napoleon so admired the 
uniforms of some of our regiments that he 
sent an order to Italy to a place famous for 
its porcelain for a set of figures to be made of 
officers in the British Army in their full-dress 
uniforms. The figures so made were all 
marked at the base by the *N’ surmounted 
| have never verified this, but 
I see no reason to doubt it: my visitor seemed 
to know what he was talking about. 


by a crown 


HEN the Japanese suddenly attacked 

Hong Kong on the morning of the 
8th of December 1941, my wife and I were 
living in a flat halfway up The Peak. Her 
first glimpse of war was from her bath. 
Through the bathroom window she watched 
the Japanese planes——practically on a level 
with her astonished eyes—-bombing the har- 
bour below. As I had been warned by phone 
that Pearl Harbor had been bombed and 
that an attack on us might be expected at any 
moment I had left early for my oflice-—just 
where the bombs seemed to my wife to be 
falling—and she was naturally worried. As 
it happened, | was having breakfast in the 
Club, and the bombs were actually falling in 
or near 
away 
from 


the naval dockyard some distance 
This did not prevent my Chinese clerk 
taking shelter underneath the flimsy 


office table, where I found the silly ass on my 
return 


In the event of war, my wife's orders were to 
establish a first aid post at Stanley, ten miles 
away on the other side of the island; and as 
my principal 
took the car 
collected her 

She had had the presence of mind to employ 
herself, in the interval, in packing two suitcases 
and making a neat bundle of our bedding, and 
these went into the back of the car together 
with a Chinese teapot, a tall china teapot that 
fitted into a padded basket to keep the tea 
warm—oh, how we blessed that teapot in the 


wartime job was there too, I 
back up The Peak road and 


THE HIGHLANDER 


months and years to follow!—and my type- 
writer. Best of all, knowing him to be more 
precious to me than his weight in gold, she 
had snatched The Highlander from the 
mantelpiece, wrapped him in one of my vests, 
and shoved him into a space in one of the 
suitcases 

Everything left in that flat lovely 
Chinese carpets, all our clothes, all our books, 
all our furniture, and a magnificent Frigidaire 
which I had just finished paying for on the 
instalment plan-—disappeared for ever. And 
in Hong Kong we had no system of war 
insurance such as had so wisely been intro- 
duced into England. We heard later that the 
flat had had a direct hit from a Japanese naval 
shell. 

As we took the road past the University and 
towards Aberdeen we could hear the bombing 
going on behind us, and one Jap plane came 
low along the coast towards us. We stopped 
the car under an overhanging tree and the 
plane went on without firing. 

Thus The Highlander went with us to 
Stanley and, eventually, into prison. Later, 
for three-and-a-half years, he lived with us in 
an internment camp, where, hidden first in 
one place and then in another, he escaped 
detection in innumerable searches But, 
before that, he was to have his greatest 
adventure. I wish he could speak and tell us 
exactly what happened. 


our 


HE Japanese invaded Hong Kong. Soon 
all but part of the Colony which lay 

on the mainland was in their hands. With 
hardly a pause they then attacked the island 

strongly fortified and thickly populated 
and forced their way across the harbour 
One defensive position after another fell into 
their hands until only Stanley Peninsula, on 
the south side of the island, remained. After 
battle for Stanley Village and the 
mass of buildings of the great prison there, 
that too was overrun. 

During these days of the battle my wife and 
I occupied, when we could, a small top-floor 
flat directly over the ground-floor, which had 
been turned into her First Aid Post and 
Casualty Clearing Station. Here The High- 
lander remained wrapped up in my suitcase 
Quite early on, our little flat received a direct 
hit from a Japanese bomb, one of a stick that 
did a lot of damage. 

We were having a meal at the time, and 
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our Chinese boy, his long white coat sur- 
mounted by a khaki steel helmet, which he 
would not be parted from for a second, was 
handing me a dish, from which | was about 
to help myself. The next moment the three 
of us were flung violently to the floor amidst 
all the mess of the food. We picked ourselves 
up and rushed to the kitchen door, but it was 
jammed. Forcing it open, we were amazed 
to find that the whole outer wall of the kitchen 
had disappeared and most of the floor with it. 
In fact, the only thing left standing was the 
cooking-stove. In a narrow niche between 
and the inner wall crouched the 
Chinese boy's wife. That woman's good 
sense had saved her life. Hearing the ex- 
plosion of the bomb before ours, she had 
dived into that niche and, apart from a few 
superficial scratches, was unhurt 

Ihe point of mentioning this is that the 
suitcase containing The Highlander was stand- 
ing on the other side of the inner partition wall 
against which she had taken refuge. Like 
her, The Highlander was unhurt. This 
happened on our silver wedding day, the 15th 
of December—not quite as we had planned 
to spend it 


the stove 


Christmas Day the fighting ended 


O" 


Ihe Japanese were in possession, and 


At last we 
The Highlander The 
suitcase remained out there in the flat at the 
Poor little 
him at all, 
was with the almost 
certain knowledge that I should never see him 


we were shut up in the prison. 
were separated from 
mercy of the Japanese soldiery. 
Highlander! If | thought of 
which is doubtful, it 


again 
After when our 
transition from fighters to prisoners had been 


some days of chaos, 


completed, we asked and obtained permission 
for a party of men to go outside the walls and 
salvage what they could in the way of clothing, 
bedding, and utensils from the battle-scarred 
buildings around. | could not go, but a friend 
of mine, who had been acting as my staff- 
officer during the fighting, offered to collect 
anything from our flat—if he could get there 
that he could find and that might be useful in 
our captivity. This is how, on his return, he 
described to us his search 

The flat had been ransacked. Not one 
thing had been left standing upon another. 
Every bag and box had been torn open and its 
contents smashed and strewn over the floors. 
The place was a bullet-riddled shambles. But 

.. in the centre of one room a table had been 
left right way up. Alone, on the middle of 
it, stood The Highlander—unscratched and 
immaculate as ever. Knowing how | valued 
it, he had concealed it under his coat and, 
luckily, the search of the party on their 
return to the prison had been of a perfunctory 
kind. The Highlander and ourselves were 
reunited. 

The only explanation I have to offer is that 
the Japanese soldiers who had let themselves 
go in our flat had discovered The Highlander 
in the suitcase and, believing him to be a 
household god, had decided that it might 
bring them bad luck if they were to destroy 
him. With care, therefore, they had righted 
the overturned table, placed The Highlander 
upon it, and withdrawn 

As I said before, | wish he could tell us 
exactly what did occur. But he keeps his own 
counsel, as he has always done. I wonder if 
he knew Napoleon. I wonder how he got to 
England. 1 wonder what other scenes he has 
witnessed in his exciting life. What stories 
he could tell! 


Triolet 


The beauty of this morning, dear, 
To you I dedicate! 

‘It is not yours to give, I fear, 
The beauty of this morning, dear!’ 
Your soft reproach I think I hear, 


But since its glory 


you create, 


The beauty of this morning, dear, 
To you | dedicate ! 


C. M. Burret. 








Science at Your Service 





A FIRE-RETARDANT PAINT 


EVELOPED for application to new sur- 
faces in buildings where there is a fire 
risk, a paint that disperses heat and retards 
the ignition point is offered by a well-known 
British firm. It is particularly suitable for 
use on modern composite panelling materials 
¢.g., plaster-board, etc. Other paints can 
be applied over it and their combustibility 
will be lessened. It is not suggested that this 
paint can make flammable or ignitable mate- 
rials fireproof, but as it is in itself incombustible 
it is claimed to increase resistance to heat, 
thus lengthening the period of exposure needed 
to cause actual fire outbreak and raising the 
critical temperature. Bringing about such a 
difference may sometimes prevent a fire or, 
if not, it may give a longer period for fire- 
fighting and salvage. The paint is in a matt 
finish in six shades; the film is durable and 
washable. 


CREASE- AND OIL-LAMP SMOKE PREVENTION 

Earlier this year the American Chemical 
Society held one of its huge annual meetings 
Hundreds of papers were read, most of them 
devoted to new research topics. Two interest- 
ing developments of popular appeal concern 
trouser-creases and smoke from oil-lamps. 

Can the fibres of cotton or rayon be given 
greater crease-resistance? It seems that treat 
ing cotton or rayon with urea-formaldehyde 
resins—which are substances that readily 
form the big chains of molecules that become 
plastics—will do this The urea-formalde- 
hyde molecules form short chains that attach 
themselves to the main cellulose chains of the 
rayon or cotton fibres; this modifies the 
physical nature of the fibres sufficiently to 
bring what is called a moderate amount of 
crease recovery The chemical treatment 
seems to be rather more effective with cotton 
This discovery may well be developed as a 
special treatment for light-weight summer 
clothing, especially for trousers; it may have 
some application to ties as well 

The smoke problem of the oil-fed lamp or 
stove is well enough known It occurs 
abruptly, and considerable damage can be 


done to a room or to plants in a greenhouse 
if immediate attention is not given to the 
appliance. The greatly improved design of 
modern oil-burning appliances has reduced 
this risk, of course, but accidental reductions 
in the air supply can sometimes occur. In 
oil-burning furnaces, especially when these 
are operated at maximum heat output, smoke 
cannot be wholly prevented, for complete 
combustion is an ideal rather than a practical 
target. This leads to soot or carbon deposition 
on the furnace walls, hot-water jacket walls, 
etc., and heat transfer efficiency is reduced 
One of the largest American chemical com- 
panies has synthesised an entirely new chem- 
ical compound of iron, carbon, and hydrogen 
Its chemical name is too long and complex 
to be given here, but it is also called DCPI 
for convenience. Small additions of this 
substance to oils enable combustion to be 
less complete without smoke formation. The 
air supply can be about 10 per cent less than 
the normal level at which smoke emission 
begins if the oil contains | part in 1000 or 
2000 of DCPI. The addition of | part in 
2000 to fuel oil reduced carbon deposits on 
furnace and boiler surfaces by 75 per cent 
It is possible that heavy oils so far regarded 
as unusable for fuel purposes may be sufli- 
ciently improved by DCPI to be brought into 
the industrial fuel market 

It should be emphasised that both these new 
chemical developments are still very much in 
their research stage, and no details of com- 
mercial development are up to the present 
available. 

AN ALUMINIUM PAINT SPRAY-CAN 

The pressurised can that button-releases a 
spray of contained material is quickly invading 
British markets. These so-called ‘aerosol 
packs’ have been much longer known to the 
United States public. One of the latest 
offerings of this kind is a spray-can for quick- 
drying aluminium paint. The spray, liberated 
simply by pressing a trigger at the top of the 
can, is claimed to give a finish almost as fine 
as car-plating. The paint, a true silver in 
colour, is odourless and will not tarnish 
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AIR LAYERING OF SHRUB CUTTINGS 


Air] or aerial layering of shrub cuttings 
is not truly a new method of plant propaga- 
tion, for it is said to have been used by the 
Chinese for centuries. A modernised version 
of it, utilising plant hormone substances as 
well, is nevertheless quite an innovation here; 
it has been developed in recent years at the 
Roya! Horticultural Society's Gardens. Basic- 
ally, the stem of a cutting is ringed and sur- 
rounded with soil or moss, a vertical cut being 
made that passes through a leaf joint; kept 
in moist conditions, the stern should develop 
roots at this layered portion. Hitherto, the 
method has been very simply used for rela- 
tively soft-wooded shrubs and the propaga- 
tion has been mainly carried out in green- 
houses. The modernised system of air layer- 
ing widens its applicability 

Air layering sets are now available. They 
include a supply of moss, hormone powder, 
adhesive tape, and waterproof plastics wrap- 
ping. After the cut has been made in the 
stem of the cutting, it is given a coating of 
the hormone powder. A small brush for this 
purpose is supplied A rainwater-wetted 
covering of moss is then applied, and this is 
enclosed with the waterproof plastics material 
and tape. The wrapping is transparent and 
the root formation in the moss can be seen; 


at a suitably robust stage of root develop- 
ment, the layering material is removed and 
the rooted cutting can then be potted in the 
Practically any shrub may be 


usual manner 
propagated by this method. The rooting of 
shrubs which are known to be difficult is 
often accomplished with greater certainty and 
greenhouse conditions are not as essential for 
a high degree of success with easier shrubs 
and plants. 


A NON-STOOP COOKER 


A new eclectric-cooker breaks away from 
normal design by placing the oven above the 
hot-plate or hob; all cooking can thus be 
done without stooping. The grill is at eye- 
level. This is the topmost unit in the oven, 
whose base is 43 inches from the floor. The 
grill can be used as a temperature-booster 
for the oven, but it automatically cuts out, 
when thus used, at 50” F. below the set oven 
temperature. Below the hob with its plug-in 
hot-plates there is a hot cupboard. The space 
further below is utilised as cupboard storage. 
Ihe cooker is abundantly fitted with auto- 
matic time-switches. 
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BACK-BOILER PROGRESS 


The hot-water boiler fitted at the back of 
an ordinary open fireplace suffers deteriora- 
tion for two reasons. There is in normal use 
a constantly varying heat intensity owing to 
the fact that the fire itself is mainly operated 
to suit room-warming requirements; the 
water cylinder or jacket of an enclosed water- 
heating system is usually exposed to a much 
steadier intensity of heat. The other cause 
of weakening is corrosion from sulphur ; this 
again can be a greater risk than is the case 
with enclosed systems, particularly when low- 
grade fuel is used on continuous-burning 
grates. An engineering firm has recently pro- 
duced a new back-boiler that should endure 
these strains particularly robustly. The boiler 
is constructed of copper and steel perman- 
ently layered together. The steel surface is 
outwards, which protects the copper from its 
greater susceptibility to sulphur gases; but 
the inner copper layer will tolerate the frequent 
temperature changes of the system with much 
less loss of strength 


MEASURE POR MEASURI 


In this country only one drink is sold by 
standard measure in stamped glasses—draught 
beer. By law, such glasses must be ‘marked 
according to the Imperial standartls’. Yet 
our custom of requiring these glasses to be 
filled to the brim, legally correct though it is, 
is an untidy one. it leads to much of the 
spillage of beer that occurs on public-house 
counters, floors, and tables. It is probably 
unhygienic as well as being untidy. In warmer 
weather, and even in cold weather with certain 
beers, it wastes time and labour when the 
surface of foam has to settle itself before full 
measure can be ensured. The far more com- 
mon practice on the Continent is for stamped 
glasses to be stamped to a line below the 
brim. It seems strange that we have never 
adopted this much more convenient and 
sensible method. However, the time may 
come when stamped glasses vanish altogether. 
In a paper recently read to the Institute of 
Weights and Measures the introduction of a 
stamped measuring instrument or dispenser for 
beer was suggested. Such a dispenser would 
deliver the legal measure of beer into any 
suitable type of glass or tankard There 
cannot be any logical objection to this change, 
for spirits, of which much smailer measures 
are sold at much higher prices, have long been 
handled by the dispenser method 





A PORTABLE CAR-WASHER 


A new invention seems likely to take some 
of the harder work out of car-washing. It 
has been parented by irritation. A Scottish 
business-man motorist was tired of carrying 
pails of water out to his car and moving them 
around the car whilst sponging it down. The 
apparatus he has designed consists of a con- 
tainer for two and a half gallons of water that 
can be rested on the roof of the car. Water 
flows from this container through a light rubber 
tube fitted with a finger-grip nozzle. A 
sponge held in the same hand as this nozzle 
will be steadily fed with water, the flow-rate 
of water having been calibrated so that the 
right degree of main- 
tained start to 
finish of the operation, in contrast to the pail 


sponge saturation 1s 


Clean water is used from 
method, in which increasingly dirty water ts 
used The average car can be washed and 
dried in 20 to 25 minutes, the initial filling 
of the container with or warm water 
being suflicient. The apparatus is truly port- 
able, for it weighs only four pounds and can 
be stored the boot of the car, so car- 
washing can be carried out in any suitable 
place The container is fitted with rubber 
feet to prevent scratching the cellulose finish 
of the car when placed on the roof 


cold 


in 


HOME-MADE FURNITURE 


The ‘Do-It-Yourself’ fashion is now well 
established, and a number of businesses are 
devoting themselves to 


supplying amateur 


and sparetime craftsmen with the necessary 
tools and materials 
producing transfer patterns for wooden furni- 


Among these is a firm 
ture. These patterns are full-sized, and they 
can be ironed on to the raw wood from which 
the item of furniture is to be made. IIlus 
trated instructions supplied with each 
transfer. So far six designs have been pub- 
lished—a nursery table, 
bookshelf, tea and 
nursery table designs he 
Steadily issued Iransposing the traditional 
needlework transfer idea to home carpentering 
should simplify many of the problems that 
confront the inexperienced enthusiast 
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SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
BETTER SILAGE 
As all farmers know, silage-making is in- 
creasingly carried out to-day as a means of 
preserving summer grass for winter-feeding 
Broadly, it is a fermentation method of pre- 
servation; the fresh grass in a sealed pit or 
often with added partially 
ferments to a thick product that is often 
difficult to cut. The nutritional value of the 
grass is better retained than in haymaking 
Also, silage-making can be carried out over 
a longer summer period and it is not handi- 
capped as haymaking is in some years by bad 
weather 
For all its advantages, however, silage is 
not entirely popular on farms. The quality of 
final product tends to vary; and almost in- 
variably it is an odorous product to handle, 
despite the fact that cattle like it. A new 
method of silage-making likely to 
remove these discouraging factors. It in- 
volves the addition of sodium metabisulphite, 
the same chemical that was used so much in 
wartime for home-bottling of fruit. If the 
green material to be ensiled is sprinkled with 
this chemical as it goes into the pit or silo, 
and if a good final seal is made, the grass will 
be preserved in a state that is much nearer its 
fresh form any will 
occur and the final product is virtually non- 
The the 
gaseous sulphur dioxide released by the meta 
bisulphite 
addition of chemical material to the fodder, 
particularly 
when the silage is exposed to air or as the 
of in the 


silo, molasses, 


seems 


Scarcely fermentation 


odorous preservation is due to 


this does not involve a permanent 
for the gas gradually disperses, 


result 
pit 

The new method is being thoroughly in 
vestigated by the Ministry of Agriculture. It 
is already successfully many 
American farmers. Some agriculturists have 
predicted that all silage will be made in this 
way within a few years, and that it will bring 
a large expansion in silage-making. If these 
hopes are justified, there should be a further 
reduction in the quantities of feeding-stuffs 
that have to be imported for winter 
supplies 
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dadddddddddaddddddddddddddddeddddddddddddddddddddanadeneeseeas 
Grease-Banding 


No* IDY knows more about controlling 
pests and diseases of fruit-trees than Dr 
A. M. Massee of the East Malling Research 
Station. He, in his excellent book on the 
subject, makes it absolutely clear that it always 
pays to grease-band. I quote: ‘In view of 
the vast number of insect pests caught on 
grease-bands, it would be very foolish indeed 
to cease using them.’ It is, of course, far 
better to be sure than sorry. Again and again 
| have been called in to advise a gardener 
whose trees have been completely defoliated 
by caterpillars, with the result that not only 
is there no crop in that particular year, but, 
because there are no leaves, fruit-buds cannot 
be built up for the following season, and so 
there are two complete years of loss 

it is the winter moth group of caterpillars 
can cause so much trouble. These 
little creatures are known as loopers because 
they have front and back legs only and thus 
they loop along as they walk. In June of 
every season they fall to the ground, where 
they pupate, and they remain there quite 
happily until October. When the female 
moths emerge from their chrysalis, they climb 
up the trunks of the trees to lay their eggs in 
the branches. They cannot fly up, as they are 
wingless. When first laid, these tiny little eggs 
are green, but they soon turn reddish-brown 
and can often be seen by those who know all 
through the winter months. 

The important thing to do is to put a sticky 
band around the trunks of the trees, so as to 
prevent the females from getting up. Years 
ago people would tie a strip of greaseproof- 
paper round the trunk first and then put the 
special tacky grease on this. It is possible 
now, however, to buy a special type of 
vegetable banding-grease and to put this 
directly on to the bark of the tree. This is far 
more satisfactory, because not only does one 
save paper and time, but also it prevents any 
moths from getting under the paper, which 
they sometimes did with the old method 

i have often been asked by amateurs 
whether they could make their own tacky 
grease, and I always answer: ‘No’. A first- 
class type of banding material must be bought, 


which 


so that it remains sticky for a very long time. 
It is often sold under proprietary names, such 
as Sticktite, Bandite, Ostico, Tanglefoot, and 
so on. Be sure to apply one of these sticky 
compounds within the next week or ten days. 
Though it has been said that the vegetable 
greases may be applied to the trunk itself, the 
exception to the rule perhaps is in the case of 
young trees up to eight years of age. 
Naturally, if there is a main trunk, the band- 
ing material will be applied to this, but if 
the branches grow directly from soil-level, 
each branch will have to have its separate 
smear of grease. 

Sometimes the female moth will climb up 
the stakes provided for the trees, especially 
in the case of standards, where as a rule there 
are two double stakes and a crossbar. It is 
necessary either to do the grease-banding well 
above the stake or, if the crossbar is too close 
to the base of the branches, to grease-band 
the stakes as well as the trunks. In all cases 
apply the grease as high up as possible, so as 
to prevent the rain splashing mud on to the 
grease and thus ruining its tackiness. The 
smear should be at least 3 inches wide, and, 
as sometimes leaves fall on to the material, 
they may cause bridgeheads. I have even 
known the bodies of moths themselves to 
form a bridge. Get hold, then, of an old 
comb and once every ten days or so go over 
the grease-bands and scrape them a little. 

I always apply the grease with my hand, 
treating this first of all with ‘Rosalex’, 
and thus the surplus grease is easy to wash off 
afterwards. Some people who hate handling 
the sticky material in this way use a flat 
wooden spoon something like a butterpat and 
find it quite convenient. Remember it is 
important to keep the band sticky all through 
the winter and well on into the spring, because 
then, in addition to catching the winter moths, 
you will also trap the leaf-eating weevils, the 
young capsid bugs, and the woolly aphides. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. BE. SHEWELL-COOPER, .8.£., N.D.H 
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